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There is in souls a sympathy with sounds,. 
And as the mind is pitch’d, the ear is pleas’d 
With melting airs of ma:t.al, brisk or grave. 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies.. 
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Written for the Casket. 


L.sS VEUSECOS : 
OR, THE SRANISH EXQUISITE. 
She’s beautiful; and therefore to be woo'd : 
She is a woman; therefore to be won.—SHAtsPEARE. 

The passion of love has been designated the 
universal tyrant, the absolute autocrat to whom 
(keeping up the personification) all hearts have 
bowed and given im their allegiance. Love, 
when seated on the throne of beauty, is irresisti- 
ble, and his power is almost unbounded. He 
not only sets foreign opposition at defiance, and 
storms the castle of feudal aristocracy, but he 
breaks down, with a giant arm, the bulwarks.of 
birth and the battlements which fortune has rear- 
ed to oppose his approach. Whether love is vo- 
luntary or involuntary, has long been a subject 
for debate among those who are in the morning 
of life, and who delight in its lux vies. Some- 
times it steals upon its victim without giving a 
warning, and that victim finds himself unhappy 
without knewing the cause, and hence it is 
called involuntary. But then he certainly knew 
that he had opened his heart te a growing par- 
tiality for the object—here,. then, it becomes vo- 
luntary. 

There is no nation on the globe, with the single 
exception of the children of Italy, so susceptible 
of love as the Spanish. Like the Italians, love 
seems ta. be the grand dream of their lives, and 
like them, too, they are given to jealousy, with 
all its attendant horrers. Pedantry, in a va- 
riety of forms, and connected with the tender 
Passion, is often found among the Spanish dan- 
dies; one of which [ shall now relate the story 
of, as perspicuously as: my memory serves. Don 
Juan Alvares was. a native of Seville, a city of 
ancient date, the capitel of Andalusia, situated 
hear the river Guadalquiver, of a round form, 
aud one of the richest and most imposing and 
important of all Spain.. It is a common saying 
with the Spaniards, no ba visto Sevilla, no 
“visto maravilia: that is—he who has not seen 
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woven 2: not seen a wonder. Don Juan Al- 
vares Was desgended from an ancient aristo- 
cratic branchrolthe nobility,a remnantof feudab 
barbarity and thic grandeur, whose fortunes 
had fallen beneathythe rubbish and ruinsof a hun- 
dred revolutions. *The most celebrated branch 
of Don Juan’s family, and the one which he 
prided hmself the most upon, belonged to: the 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella, at the time 
Christopher Columbus immortalized his own 
fame and the ingratitude of Spain. Don Juan. 
never spoke of his ancestry later than that pe- 
riod, though the Inquisition had immortalized 
many whose histories were written in blood by 
the ke of Alvar. His father and grandsire 
were beth musicians, and their art descended to: 
Don Juan, in whom it perhaps found as con- 
ceited a votary as ever thumped upon a guitar. 
He was a complete ant in music, for in him 
all the extravagant, though not unmeaning, fables 
of Orpheus, were revived; and though he did 
not believe that he could make stones and trees. 
dance to his music, yet he was convinced that 
no lady, however beautiful, accomplished, and 
exalted by birth, could listen to his guitar with- 


out feeling in her heart an involuntary pas-— 


sion for the player. So much was he deceived 
by this notion, that he often fowiad himself in- 
volved in ridiculous difficulties, frum which the 
sublime art could not extricate him. Don Juam 
in appearance might be called a handsome man, 
though he was a musical pedant,.a lady’s man, 
a male coquette, and a flirt of the first water. 
His sole delight seemed to be in experimenting 
on the hearts of the ladies, by means of the ex- 
quisite music of his guitar; and though they 
showed no emotion, he always imagined that 
every one before whom he played was necessa- 
rily in love with him. Every look, every smile, 
and even.every: frown, to him was the evidence 
that the grand passion had taken possession of 
his objeot’s heart. Don Juan was often invited 
to the Alcazar, the palace of Seville, built by 
the Moors; where, in his own opinion, he did 
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mighty execution on the hearts of the noble 
damsels who listened to the magic of his guitar. 
Many of the noble donnas smiled upon the exer- 
tions of the musical pedant, and he went away 
tickled with the consciousness of having won at 
- least a dozen hearts. Among the dozen, and one 
that most flattered the vanity of Don Juan, was 
the Countess Isabella Donzella de Bertrandi, a 
lady of the most exquisite accomplishments, and 
whose very look spoke the language of love, 
captivating all hearts. Though the Countess 
was not a perfect beauty, as respects form and 
feautures, yet there was an archness in her 
manner, a cunningness in her eye, and a some- 
thing—a je ne sais quoi—in the cast of her coun- 
tenance which was absolutely irresistible. The 
countess had the character of a most egregious 
coquette, a character of all others that finds 
least favour jn the eyes of men. But Don Juan 
had the same quality himself, and why should he 
complain of it in another? He didnot, but way- 
laid and watched the countess day and night, 
with the view of procuring an interview and of 
perfecting the conquest which he positively be- 
lieved he had partially achieved over her affec- 
tions. In the suburb of Seville, on the opposite 
side of the river,are public walks, where the 
citizens take the air,and it was,there Don Juan 
went as a likely place to meet fhe countess, It | 
was a beautiful evening in July that our musical | 
hero, with his guitar, was seen wending his way | 
over the bridge of boats that formed the passage 
across the Guadalquiver. He was pacing slow- 
ly by that den of ecclesiastical tyranny, the In- 
quisition, and musing upon the charms of the 

lorious conquest he ‘had made, when suddenly 

e Countess, resting on the arm of an acknow- 
ledged suitor, brushed along by him. Suddenly 
Don Juan touched the guitar to the tune she had 
praised at the Alcazar, and saw with delight 
that she paid his compliment with a bow and a 
smile, which was half ridicule, though he ima- 
gined it all love. Don Juan silently followed, 
and gazed upon that moving form which had 
taken full possession of his soul. They had not 
nay ag far ere he saw the countess fold - 

er loose evening robe and seat herself beneat 
a venerable tree, her attendant also taking a 
seat beside her. Now is the appointed time, 
thought Don Juan, and advanced rapidly to the 
spot. 

It is here necessary to mention that he who 
attended the countess, was, according to ru- 
mour, the intended husband, though she had 
been some time a novice in the Convent of St. 
Francis, preparatory to the supposed intention 
of taking the black veil. Don Alonzo Gonzales 
was not so handsome as Don Juan, but he was 
reported to be vastly rich; and riches cover a 
multitude of sins. His wealth, therefore, avas 

ut in balance against the Countess Isabella 
nzella’s nobility, which is by no means a new 
invention. Whoever has visited Seville, wiil 
know that the Convent of St. Francis is one of 
the handsomest and most curious in Spain, hay- 
ing a large public square with a beautiful foun- 
tain in the middle, and wenderfully calculated 
for the intrigues of love—the delight of the dark 
eved damsels of Spain. But to business. 








Don Juan, though he had been in the pre- 
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sence of the Countess but twice, once at the Al. 
cazar and once at the Cathedral, was deeply 
and devotedly in love with her, and had no doub: 
but that she entertained the same passion for 
him. Ihave said that the Countess was a e¢o- 
quette, and as it is the delight of the Spanish, 
demoiselles, she now played with the heart of 
Don Juan as a cat plays with a mouse, constant- 
ly bestowing caresses which bore the semblance 
of a real regard, yet having their origin in feel- 
ings far different. She pressed him to play on 
the guitar,and then quizzingly smiled on, and 
commended his performance, declaring him to 
be the perfect master of that favourite Spanish 
instrument, the guitar; which Don Juan swal- 
lowed at one gulp, as a precious and pure pane- 
gyric, and not as it really was intended to be, 
gross flattery. The Spanish have a smooth way 
of feeding the vanity of the superficial and pe- 
dantic, and never was musical pedant so com- 
pletely dosed to his heart’s content, as was Don 
Juan on this occasion. The Countess Isabella 
Donzella would have her lover to play also on 
the flute in concert with Don Juan, that she 
might lengthen out her enjoyment, and add to 
the pleasure of her coquettish heart, by playing 
with the feelings and affections of the man who 
stood before her enraptured with her charms, 
and sighing for an opportunity to disclose his 
passion. 

A great writer has observed—Dr. Johnson, if 
my memory serves me right—that we should 
never trifle with or hold in contempt the mean- 
est of our fellow creatures; that there is not one 
£0 mean but that has some good quality, and may 
in the course of changing fortunes, or in some 
casual situation, be absolutely necessary in ren- 
dering assistance. This aphorism, as a postulate, 
proved true in the future eventful lives of the 
Countess Iabella Donzella and Don Juan Alva- 
res. But it is unwise to anticipate future events, 
and therefore let us proceed with the present 
disposition of our luckless wight and his fair 
dulcinea. The lady showed every symptom of 
love, though all was counterfeit ; and Don Juan 
looked unutterably tender on the bosom which 
he supposed throbbed alone for him, with ap 
all-absorbing and unextinguishable passion. The 
countess was determined to humour our musical 
exquisite; forshe knew she would not confer more 
pleasure on him than she would feel herself, in 
thus trying the extent of the power of her 
charms, and in ministering to her own coquet- 
tish vanity. She therefore resolved to give him 
an opportunity of declaring his passion; and as 
she rose to return, and while the attention of her 
acknowledged lover was attracted by a flower, 
she whispered in the ear of Don Juan, that she 
would be happy to see him the next evening 12 
the retired grotto of the convent, at the same 
time giving him a real coquette’s smile, which 
he mistook for a genuine one from the mould of 
cupid. Don Juan was near fainting with Joy; 
but recovering, he gave her one of his most ten- 
der looks, and bowed in acquiescence to her re- 

uest. 

, Don Juan, after following in sight of the coun- 
tess to the bridge, and having seen her across 10 
safety, parted with the object of his soul's most 
delicious dreams, and hastened to his humble 
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abode to ruminate on the past and muse on the | of the world, and the beauties of social inter- 
anticipated hour of bliss. Some of my fair read- | course. Don Juan reached the grotto just as the 
ers may feel a glow of indignation rise on the | moon rose, and tipt with silver radiance the dis- 
cheek, at the reckless manner in which the | tant ornamental trees of the convent; but he 
Countess Isabella Donzella appointed an assig- | found not the object of his visit—the Countess 
nation with our musical hero; but then our mo- | Isabella Donzella was not there. ‘“ Can she 
dest ladies, perhaps more modest than those of |mean to deceive me?” ejaculated Don Juan ; 
any other country, must be informed that the | ‘‘ can she trifle with the best affections and feel- 
donnas of Spain, the demoiselles of France, and | ings of my heart?” He sat down in a beautiful 
the beautiful signoras of Italy, all have theirown | Spanish kiosk, something after the manner of 
way of doing things, and that their heads do not | the Turkish summer-houses. It was at the end 
stop at trifles when their hearts are full of love. | of a long avenue of orange trees which poured 
But heaven forfend that I should intimate any | f rth the most delicious odour, and here, illumi- 
thing a i te the character of the fair! nated by the moon, he sat to meditate on the 
Countess Isabella Donzella, for she was strictly | magic of his guitar, and mark the approach of 
a modest lady in the ways of Spain. The Coun-| the charming Isabella Donzella. Suddenly he 
tess was a woman; I beg pardon, I should have | was aroused from his reverie by the sound of a 
said a lady ; for though the term woman is to me | light footstep along the winding avenue, which 
the tenderest epithet that is applied, yet it is out | no ear save that of a lover could have distin- 
of fashion with the fair. I say the Countess Isa-/| guished. She came, tripping soft like a wood 
bella Donzella was a lady who, though fond of | nymph, or a Diana, alternately seen and con- 
flirting and coquetting, was nevertheless alive to | cealed by the luxuriant foliage of the fruit trees. 
the dignity of her sex ; and though she sometimes | Nearer and nearer she came, until her loose 
suffered from her unconquerable desire of hu- | flowing robe, floating on the gentle breeze, con- 
moring a coxcomb, she always suffered unjustly,| vinced him that it could be no other than the 
further than her turpitude as a coquette. If) fair Countess Isabella Donzella. Don Juan rose 
there ever was a2 woman who could keep a se- | from his seat, and welcoming her to the happy 
cret, which some bachelors crustily doubt, that | interview, he seized her hand, and sinking on 
woman was the Countess Isabella Donzella, for | one knee, poured out, in all the eloquence he 
she never communicated her designs to another, | was master of, a confession of the passion that 
which certainly was wise; for whether the lady swayed his heart. The countess was surprised 
may be truly in love or trifling, a confidant will; that love should lend such language to his 
always spoil the matter, because she does not! tongue, but she concealed it, and with pretended 
feel herself beloved, nor the interest felt by one | diffidence congratulated her musical lover that 
beloved. | they had both been actuated by the same im- 
But to return to our musical pedant, Don| pulse in seeking theinterview. Don Juan asse- 
Juan. For his part, he was snugged away in) verated that his whole heart was eternally hers, 
his humble dwelling, and had gone to his straw | and the Countess declared that she had long 
without his supper ; for in following the Countess | parted with her own. Juan rose by the assist- 
Isabella Donzella, he had neglected to procure, | ance of the lady, which, in Spain, is considered 
by his guitar the means of procuring his supper. | a fortunate omen, and having seated her, he sat 
The reader, after this, will say that it was pre- | himself down beside her. ape sweet things, 
osterous in one in the low circumstances of | as is always the case on such occasions, were 
Jon Juan, to address a countess; but then I! said; but as a tell-tale is a bad character, it 
have not let the cat out yet. There are two! would be exceedingly impolite in me to publish 
things to be considered besides the fact, which | to the world these delicious morceaur. Suffice 
should be remembered, that the people of Spain | it to say, that Don Juan was afraid lest he should 
do things in their own way, and that there are |lose by delay—that he paved the way for ano- 
much queerer things to be met with in Seville. | ther assignation the next evening, and that he 
The first is, that the countess was at best but | did then and there pop the awful question which 
playing with Don Juan; and the second is, that | has made many a hero tremble who had faced 
our musical dandy took especial care that she! the cannon’s mouth undaunted. The Countess 
should not know the state of his finances; for he | replied to his question, that her friends would be 
went dressed like a prince, putting, like other | opposed to her union with him or any untitled 
ves’ men, all he got on his back. All night | man,if they knew it; but she hoped that that 
Juan’s dreams were full of love, and the glori- | obstacle would not be insurmountable. Don 
ous prospects before him. Sometimes he awoke | Juan then pressed her to elope, and assured her 
with the intensity of his emotions, and found | that ere the authorities could pursue they would 
lumself clasping the straw pillow for the charm- ' be indissolubly bound by the golden fetters of Hy- 
ing Countess Isabella Donzella; and again, he men.” The Countess demurred at first, then rea- 
was kneeling before her and clasping her small soned the case, and finally agreed that they 
white hand, while his enraptured tongue poured should elope thenext night,and fly tothe suburbs, 
forth the sentiments of his heart. The morning | where lived an old priest who followed the same 
dawned over the eastern bills of Spain, and the | avocation 2s the blacksmith at Gretna Green, in 
day passed lazily away until the evening came,| England. Thus agreed they parted. 
and then he flew to meet the charming Isabella | The hour of elopement arrived, and our musi- 
Jonzella. He passed the superb pile of the mo- | cal dandy drove round to the western wing of 
rmrad ( where many a heart sighed over its the convent, where he had been told he should 
lasted hopes and the dark veil which hid for | see a light, the signal that she was in prepara- 
‘ver from their view the brilliant blandishments | tion. The light was gleaming from her cell, and 
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Don Juan chuckled at the prospect of being 
united to so accomplished a countess. Amid a 
clump of trees he drew up his carriage, and 
awaited with impatience the appearance of his 
heart's adored. He saw her wave her kerchief 
from a little window in the convent, and in a few 
minutes after saw her airy form approaching 
from the gloom of the shrubbery. She came to 
inform him that she would be with him in a few 
minutes, and enjoined it upon him that he should 
not speak to her until they arrived at the 
priest’s house and were married, lest her im- 
pradence should be discovered. She returned 
again to the convent, and Juan stood musing, 
not a little puzzled at her injunction of silence, 
oonsty as it came from a woman. But he 

id not muse long ere a rustling of silk an- 
nounced her approach, veiled from head to foot, 
She made motions indicative of silence, and 
Juan, without speaking a word, handed her to 
the cabriolet, and bade the postillion to drive on. 
Away went our musical friend, with his musical 
trophy, the Countess Isabella Donzella: and who 
20 happy as Juan? 

The marriage was consummated by the old 
priest, the next morning came, and Juan found 
himself the husband of—Oh! Jupiter Ammon !— 
not of the Countess Isabella Donzella, but sim- 
ply of the Donna Inez, maid of honour to the 
Countess Isabella Donzella, with whom Don 
Juan had been flirting and playing the male co- 


quette, having first won her affections, and then | 
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entered immediately ; where, as chance would 
have it, he occupied the same cell vacated } 


_the couutess. Here he applied himself to study, 





forsaken her in the pursuit of the Countess. | 
Gods! what a situation was Don Juan placed | 


in! 


we do not love, and forced to bestow those en- 
dearments which we do not feel,and not feeling, 
do not bestow from inclination? Who can ca- 
ress what he does not love? Who can imagine 
the surprise, astonishment, grief, vexation, and 
horror of Don Juan the next morning, when, in- 
stead of looking upon the plump, rosy, and 
roguish countenance of the Countess Isabella 
Donzeila, he beheld the picture of the very re- 
verse in the face of a waiting maid. Don Juan 
could bear it no longer, and raved like a maniac 
at the Countess, declaring he would have re- 
venge for the imposition she had practised upon 
him. He also declared the marriage null and 
void, and that he would not live with the woman 
he had net chosen. Several times did he touch 
his guitar ere reason returned to her throne,and 
the troubled waves of passien subsided. 

_ But providence many times avenges the inju- 
ries heaped upon us, and turns what we con- 
sidered injuries, to blessings in the end. The 
very calamities which we sometimes deplore 
eventually prove the stepping stones to our for- 
tune, and raise us above those who inflicted 
them upon us. 
Don Juan. Mortified at his situation, he cut the 
acquaintance of his wife, and after having in- 
formed her that he did not wish the honour of 
starving with her, and returned to the convent 
to breathe vengeance on his roguish persecutor; 
but alas the countess has eloped with Don Alon- 
zo Gonzales,and gone no one knew whither. 
Don Juan, perplexed and disgusted, seized with 
avidity an offer by the Prior of the Convent, and 


Such was the fortunate tate of 


He hau never loved Donna Inez, and who | 
may express the misery of being tied toa woman | 





and astonished his,brother monks by the rapidi- 
ty of his attainments. It seemed that he had 
struck upon the vein of his genius, jor in a few 
years he was no longer the insignificant bein 

e had been, but a philosopher, versed in ail the 
learning of Spain. On the death of one of the 
professors of the University of Seville, great in. 
terest was taken by au unexpected friend in fa- 
vour of Don Juan, and he was soon after installed 
in the vacant chair of the University. Sympa- 
thising in the unhappy situation of his wife, 
Donna Inez, and being n>w able to provide for 
her, he generously took her to his arms and bed 
again. He remained in this situation several 
years, when his fam> had spread over Spain, and 
the renown of his wisdom reaching the ears of 
Ferdinand, King of Spain, Don Juan was called 
to Madrid to be invested with a diplomatic cha- 
racter. He was shortly after sent ambassador 
to Naples, with full powers to negotiate a treaty 
of a very important nature. This was happily 
accomplished to the satisfaction of Ferdinand 
and he returned to Madrid to find himself loaded 
with favours. 

A little incident now occurred, which eventu- 
ated in placing Juan on the very pinnacle of 
fortune. He was a second time sent to Naples, 
and one day while sauntering alone the shore of 
the beautiful Bay of Naples, with his wife hang- 
ing upon his arm, she was accosted by an aged 
and miserable looking man, who addressed her 
by the name of Donna Inez Androzzi, whose 
family he said he had known twenty years be- 
fore in Venice, Florence, and Rome, which ci- 
ties were successively the residence of the fa- 
mily. He reported ber parents to have been of 
noble birth, and descended from the Doges of 
Venice. : 

“ Nay,” said Inez, “1 am of Spanish birth— 
you do not know me.” 

‘*] may not be in error,” replied the stranger, 
** for a trifle 1 will satisfy you of all.” 

“ You are amusing us with trifles,” retorted 
Don Juan, “ the lady’s language is Spanisb.” 

“ Tell me the history of my family,” said Inez, 
giving him money, * for I should joy to know.” 

“Lady,” said the stranger, bowing, * you have 
been most unmercifully dealt with, and by the 
very person who should have been the last to 
injure you. Know then that the Countess Isa- 
bella Donzella has been a traitor to you. | She 
was taken at an early age into your father's pa- 
lace, and provided for as an orahan without 4 
friend. Your father, as I said, was of noble 
birth, and possessed of a princely fortune, which 
he used in rescuing unfortunate orphans from 
misery. More than fifteen years ago the plague, 
in Florence, swept both your parents to the 
grave; but ere they died, they enjoined it upob 
Isabella to take care of you, and see that proper 
guardians were appointed for their only child. 
Amid the consternation that then reigned 12 
Florence, man heard not the cries of his fellow 
man, por heeded his misery, for every one was 
concerned only for himseli.” 

“And what did Isabella promise?” asked the 
Lady Inez, still incredulous. 
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“That she would take care of you,” returned ! 
the stranger, “and that she would take care that | 
you should not be wronged out of one tittle of 
the vast estate bequeathed unto you. But no! 
sooner were your parents deposited in the tomb | 
of the Doges, than Isabella seized plate, jewels, | 
and money; discharged the whole retinue of | 
servants,or that part that had remained faithful | 
after the appearance of the plague, and appro- | 
priated all to herself,” : | 

“ What became of Isabella, after this event?” | 
inquired the Lady Inez. 

«In the character of an orphan child she took 
you with her on a travelling tour through the 
continent. She travelled through the northern 
Italian States into France, and thence through 
Switzerland and some of the Germanic States to 
England, where she remained a shért time, long 
enough however to marry an F-nglish Count, who 
was drowned in a shipwreck soon after, in the 
passage to. Spain.” ; : 

“What is my age?” asked Inez, with the view 
of testing the truth of his story. 

“ Nineteen, next All-Soul’s Day,” said the old 
man. ‘* Well dol remember the joy which rung 
through the hall when you were born.” 

“You are right,’ returned Inez, “it is pre- 
cisely the same which Isabella taught me. Know 
you any thing concerning Isabella’s residence in 
Spain ?” 

Me Ay, she fixed her residence at Seville,where 
she represented you as an indigent orphan whom 
she had taken in pity, and as you grew older 
kept in the character of a waiting maid. This 
! learned from an old fellow servant who re- 
turned from Seville to Naples, and who watched 
every movement of the Countess; afraid, how- 
ever,to make a disclosure to you, least her power 
and ill-gotten wealth should bring him to the In- 
quisition. But, lady, you are now able to vindi- 
cate your wrongs, to recover your splendid for- 
tune,and to punish the wicked and ungrateful wo- 
nan who made the child of her benefactor and fa- 
ther her slave, and broke the solemn vow given 
to those whosnatched her from poverty and ruin.” 

Inez wept, and taking a purse of gold from her 
bosom, gave it to the old faithful servant of her 
father, with the promise to provide for his old 
age, when she should recover her long lost es- 
tates. Thus they parted: and Don Juan, asto- 
aished at the turpitude of the Countess Isabella 
Vonzella, now blessed his stars that her own du- 
plicity had shielded him from her arms. A 
month after this event, Don Juan and Inez, the 
lormer having completed his business with the 
government, were on the point of embarcation, 
when news arrived that a conspiracy against the 
King of Spain had been discovered, and that 
Don Alonzo Gonzales and his wife were at the 
head of it. They had fled, it was supposed, into 
ltaly; for their apprehension a large reward 
was offered. In a light felucca, Juan and 

hez set sail for Sicily, intending to tarry awhile 
at the cities of Palermo and Messina, and from 
‘tence proceed to Spain. They had not remain- 
ed long at Messina ere was rumoured that Don 
Alonzo and the countess were there. Pursuit 
commenced, and they fled. 

‘Having no hope of arresting the fugitives at 
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and arrived some time after at Madrid, intend- 
ing,after the governmeat business was adjusted, 
to return to Italy, and take possession of their 
property. Six months after, when Juan was on 
the point of embarking for Italy, it was rumour- 
ed that the traitors had been arrested on the 
high seas,and that they were lodged in one of 
the dungeons in Madrid. They were ordered 
for trial first,on the charge of Juan, of having 
his property in their possession; but there wae 
no proof, as he had neglected to inquire the name 
aud residence of the individual whom he had 
seen at Naples. The Countess denied the charge 
in toto, and swore to avenge her injured inno- 
cence. She knew not thatit was Don Juan whe 
stood before her, the favourite of royalty, but 
once the musical pedant with whom she had tri- 
fled: and great was her mortification and sur- 
prise to find herself in the power of a man whom 
she had once held in ridicule and contempt. 
Such are the strange vicissitudes of fortune, and 
such the mutability of human grandeur. He 
who triumphs to-day over his insignificant fel- 
low being, may find himself in a few fleeting 
years sunk beneath his notice, or trembling at 
the footstool of his unexpected power,and almost 
mysterious superiority. These mutations of 
time often change the fool to the philosopher, 
and the pedant to the prince—the miserable be- 
comes a monarch, and the proud nabob sinks te 
poverty. Mysterious, though wise are the waye 
of Providence. 

Don Juan, after the culprits had denied abi 
knowledge of such characters as Juan and Inea, 
made himself known; and they wept, not at the 
turpitude of which they were guiity, nor in pen} 
tence therefor—but they wept at the visible 
change which had taken place, and the evil for- 
tune which had thrown them at the mercy of 
those upon whom they once looked with pity or 
contempt. The sarcasm of an acknowledged 
inferior is severe, but to be bound at the feet and 
compelled to feel and acknowledge the domi- 
nance of those who had once trembled at our 
fiat, is the very acme of misery. The Countess 
Isabella Donzella now felt that keenest of ald 
stings, save that which arises from the imputa- 
tion of a weak intellect—for the Countess had 
shone in all the courts of Europe, had visited 
all the galleries of italy and the learned socie- 
ties of the continent, and had been pronounced 
the most accomplished and the most opulent lady: 
of all Spain. But she had fallen—aye, fallen be- 
neath the power of him whom she had scorned, 
and whose vengeance she knew she had merit- 
ed. But her haughty spirit shrunk not before 
her accusers; she was still the same proud and 
imperious woman. It has been said, that when 
woman aberrates from the path of rectitude, she 
becomes incorrigible in crime, and far outstrips 
man in the ingenuity of her plans, her sudden- 
ness of thought and presence of mind in danger, 
and in the reckless, daring, aad desperate intre- 
pidity of her deeds in the moment of execution. 
Thus it is, extremes are visible throughout al? 
nature. The mind that is intensely bitter, is ge- 
nerous in the same ratios and woman, the most 
gentle in virtue of all creatures, becomes the 
most vicious and revengeful when she descends 
to vice 








The Countess denied, all knowledge of the 
crimes with which she was charged, and as it is 
customary in Spain to put the accused to the 


AS LOS MUSICOS; OR 


by choaking her till her beautiful dark eyes 
started from their sockets. But she yielded not 
until her head swam in dizziness, and she was 


rack, and extort by torture what, in the absence | about falling, when her sturdy aniagonist wrest. 


of witnesses, cannot be obtained, she was con- | 


demned to be stretched upon the rack the next 
day. So long accustomed to intrigue, it is not 
strange that the Countess now,in the hour of 
danger, should have heremissaries. ‘These con- 
trived to elude the vigilance of the jailor, and 
convey to her the instruments necessary to make 
her escape. She did not fail at night to use them, 
and after long and lingering toil she found her- 
self at midnight in the archway of the prison, 
where slept the keeper of the many miserable 
victims confined within its walls. The groans 





of the miserable sufferers alone broke the silence 


ed the reeking weapon from her hand. But his 
triumph was of short duration, for, quick as the 
lightning’s flash, she struck the poignard from 
his hand, and held it a moment glittering in the 
moonbeam, aimed at the shuddering breast of 
her combatant. Her arm descended, and he fel} 
as falls the bullock of Spain beneath the knife of 
the dexterous butcher. 

In the next moment, the desperate heroine was 
be} ond the walls of the prison; and ere the next 
sun rose and set, sne was in the gloom of a far 
distant forest, where the hungry wild wolf howl- 
ed in concert with the maddened spirit of the 


of the solemn hour. By the glimmering rays of | murderous Countess. Her soul now breathed 


the moon that entered through the iron lattice 


at the end of the arch, she could distinctly see | 
the sleeping turnkey, as he lay stretehed at full 
Jength' upon his couch. Every moment was, 
pregnant with danger, and she advanced, took | 
from beneath her robe a poignard, and stood a 
moment to designate the spot where she should | 
strike with effect. In the hurry, she dropped | 
the poignard; in stooping for which, she placed | 
her hand upon a locket containing the portrait | 
of one she had known in better days. Curiosity | 
overcame the sense of danger,and for a moment | 


nothing but revenge on Don Juan, and was oc- 
cupied only in the contemplation of the plan by 
which she might gratify her new passion. She 
had passed the Rubicon of crime, and was pre- 
pared, in the daring spirit of fallen woman, for 
those deeds which outstrip romance, and set at 
defiance even the most extravagant pretensions 
of turpitude. Quick in intellect, it did not re- 
quire long for the countess to mature her plans 
against Don Juan; for,in three days, she was 
avain in the streets of Madrid, watching every 
movement of her intended victim. She disco- 


she gazed upon it with intense feeling. It was! vered, by means of her disguise, that Juan would 


the portrait of her mother; but who could the 


being be who possessed it? Could he be her 
brother? He might not be; and if she waked 
him, her doom would be eternally sealed; and, 


eh! the agonies of the rack which she must en- | 


dure. Thus she reasoned,and at last determin- 
ed to plunge the poignard to his heart, rather 
than risk the consequence of his waking. She 
grasped the poignard, and raising her arm, said, 
sn alow tone— 

** No, I must kill him—my own life depends 
upon his death.” é 

“ TIdld! rash woman, hold!” cried the turn- 
key, springing from his bed, ‘* would you mur- 
der your own brother? If knew you, when first 
arrested,and it was through my agency that you 
received the instruments by which you have es- 
ceaped. Would you, then, imbue your hands in 
the blood of your brother?” 

te Pardon me,’ said the Countess, “ my own 
life” —— 

Nay, you are free,” interrupted the turnkey, 
* fly this moment from the shores of Spain: 
flv! fly!” And he bore her along the deep, re- 
sounding vault, towards the massive door. 

A moment sooner,and the Countess would 
have been free; but the noise had aroused the 
higher officers of the prison, and before theturn- 
kcy could unbar the door, an officer rushed for- 
ward and attempted to seize the Countess. In| 
an instant, ere the officer could fix his grasp, she | 
gave him a tremendous blow, the poignard was 
buried to the hilt, the blood gushed in a torrent 
against the wall, and sprinkled the loose robe of 
the infuriated Countess. The next moment a 
second officer seized the uplifted arm of the des- 

erate woman with one hand, while he grasped 
her white neck with the other, and attempied to 





avrench the poignard from her supernatural grip 


leave Madrid in a few days for Italy, which was 
all her dark soul, brooding on revenge, desired. 
Juan and Inez accordingly set out; and, after 
visiting Valladolid, Saragossa, and Barcelona, 
crossed over the gulfs of Lyons and Genoa, and 
landed at Lucca,in Italy. After visiting Pisa, 
Florence, and several other cities, they depart- 
ed for Venice, the idol of the isles. The sun was 
just casting his last red rays on the silvery sur- 
face of the Mediterranean, when they reach- 
ed a defile of that long chain of mountains, the 
Apennines, which runs through almost the 
whole extent of Italy. Passing through this 
gloomy pass, Don Juan amused Inez by reciting 
the story of a bandit who had stopped an Eng: 
lish nobleman and his lady in that spot, and after 
murdering him, bore off the lady to a fate worse 
than death. 

* T see him now !” said Inez,“ behind that fal- 
len tree. Oh, God! we are lost!” 

“Nay, ‘tis but your fancy,” returned Don 
Juan,‘ I see no living creature.” 

** See, see! he moves,” cried the lady, “0! 
save me,save me!” 

At that moment a being dressed in the garb of 
a bandit, with long dark whiskers, sprung from 
behind the fallen tree, and seized the bridle of 
Juan’s horse. Two large horse pistols hung 
the belt round his body, and two stilletoes peered 
from his bosom; at his side hung a long glitter. 
ing poniard or attaghan. 

‘Who art thou, audacious villain?” interro- 
gated Don Juan, “ that thus darest to cross my 
yath.” 
pe It matters not,” muttered the bandit, “ fur- 
ther than | am thy deadly foe. I have sought re- 
venge, and now the hour has come. I would 
have followed you over the world, but fortune 
has favoured me. Nay, think not of resistance, 
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my band of brave hearts are feasting in the dis- 
tant cavern, and one stamp or call of mine shall 
bid an hundred start to avenge my wrongs.” 

“| never wronged you,” said Juan, “ and why 
do you seek revenge ?” 

“ No, the wolf never wronged the lamb,” sar- 
casticully retoried the bandit, “ but you shall 
taste death, and Donna Inez, the generous Donna 
Inez, shall” : 

Don Juan, alarmed, hastily drew from his bo- 
som a small pistol, levelled it at the heart of the 
bandit, and drew the trigger. But the pistol 
flashed, and the next moment he was in deadly 
conflict with the bandit, each struggling for 
the mastery. The bandit being small, was 
thrown by Juan; but was busy in attempting to 
draw one of the instruments to stab Juan, which, 
after some time, was effected. But the wound 
was given only in the arm; and Juan, in the 
mean time, bad drawn one of the stilletoes from 
the bosom of the bandit, and as he supposed had 
pinned him to the ground. But the wound Juan 
had given was not fatal. The weapon had struck 
the ribs,and glanced down through the flesh on 
the side. A small artery, however, had been 
severed, and the bandit bied apenas & Juan 
finding his antagonist so weak, raised himself 
and looked full in the face of the fainting bandit. 
“ Tell me, this instant, who thou art,” cried Juan, 
“or this moment is thy last.” 

He held the stilleto glittering in the gaze«f the 
fainting bandit, whose beautiful melancholy eyes, 
rolling in their sockets, touched the soul of Juan 
with compassion. 

“ Know, then,” said the bandit, rising on one 
arm, * that your most deadly foe is no other than 
the Courtess Isabella Donzella, whose arm of 
vengeance shall yet reach thy heart.” 

Juan, at the sound of that name, sprung upon 
bis feet, with surprise and horror. 

“ Nay, threaten not—remember, you are in 
uly power,” said Juan, holding up her pistols. 

* Aye, I am in thy power, but | fear thee not,” 
retorted the dauntless woman, rising on one 
knee. “Here 1 swear never to rest till I have 
avenged the wrongs | bear.” 

_ “Go,” interrupted Juan, “weak woman, I 
lear thee not. Thy weakness I pity, thy threats 
I despise.” 

“IT swear that the time yet shall come, proud 
man,when you shall tremble beneath the arm 
of that woman you once loved. I will follow 
thee from country to country, and never will I 
rest till this dagger is buried in thy cruel heart.” 

“Go, hie thee to some cloister,” said Juan, 
‘and wash with repectance the blood that reeks 
upon thy guilty hands.” 

The large dark eye of the counte’s scowled on 
Juan, as he recalled her degradation; and she 
would have rushed upon him, had she not fainted 
“t that moment with the loss of blood. Juan 
and the insensible Inez now pursued their jour- 
ley, and stopping a few days after, at a small 
‘own, they were informed by a traveller who 
had just left the mountains that the unfortunate 
countess was dead on the highway where she 
ought. Sorrow stole into the heart of Juan, for 
he had once devotedly loved her, and it is hard 
‘ohate whom we have loved. Yet he could not 
but feel that a great suspense and uncertainty 
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had been removed by her death. knowing the 
desperate character of his adversary. The 
countess had hated Juan with all the rancour 
which is common to women who have loved, and 
whose love has been slighted. Juan now felt 
free from all dread,and passed on to Venice, 
where he arrived in safety. They were con- 
ducted through all the canals of this grand city 
of the sea, until the gondolier conveyed them to 
their own splendid palace of marble, situated 
near the Rialto, the most sublime bridge in that 
sublime city of bridges and canals. Here they 
passed their time in the most refined and luxu- 
rious —— until some months had worn 
away. It was late one evening after having 
been on a pleasure excursion, in a gondola, that 
Juan retired to bed, fatigued and somewL at over- 
come with wine. He slept soundly, but was 
awakened in the dead of night by a voice near 
his couch, which called loudly on hisname. He 
awoke in his fright, and what was his horror 
when he beheld a stern, unearthly being, bran- 
dishing a dagger in the moonlight. 

“IT swore | would not rest until this dagger 
had reeked in thy heart’s blood, and now I have 
come to execute my purpose. [ am not dead— 
‘twas but a tale told to lull thy fears.” 

Jvan sprung from the couch with borror—for 
so much like an apparition did the countess ap- 
pear, that he could not dispel the idea. 

“Ho! help, here—help! help!” cried Juan, 
raising his voice to the highest pitch. 

** Nay, struggle not, call not, for 1 have secur- 
ed thee ere J waked thee,” said the countess, 
‘*and now the hour of my vengeance has cer- 
tainly arrived. Not for all the splendour thou 
hast robbed me of, nor all the wealth of Italy, 
would I relinquish the luxury of reaching thy 
heart. Now thou tremblest—did | not tell thee 
thou shouldst tremble at my gaze? Thou wouldst 
have glutted thine eyes on my agonies — now 
I will feast on thine.” 

Juan, bound hand and foot, stood on his knees 
before her, and was in the act of imploring 
mercy, when footsteps were heard on the stair- 
way leading to the apartment. No time was to 
be lost, and the Countess again hurriedly ad- 
dressed him. 

** Juan, 1 revenge the wrongs you have heap 
ed upon me, and this blow will obliterate them 
for ever from my memory. Die! traitor—die 
like.a man, by the hand of her you loved.” 

She struck at the moment she spoke,and Juan 
fell backwards, with a groan, on the floor. At 
the same instant Inez rushed into the room, and 


seeing her husband fall, snatched the dagger * 


from the hand of the countess, and in an instant 
plunged it into her heart. The blood gushed 
upon the floor, and the countess, springing up- 
wards, fell dead at the foot of Inez. Juan finding 
all danger passed, raised himself, and found that 
his wound was not mortal. The blade had 
glanced. He recovered both his health and pro- 
perty afterwards. MILFORD BARD. 
en 

The aim of Education should be to teach us 
rather how to think, than what to think—rather 
to improve our minds, so as to enable us to think 
for ourselves, than to Joad the memory with the 
thoughts of other men.— Beattie. 
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orem Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE VOICE OF THE STREAM. 
‘Tis sweet, as day’s declining ray 

Fades in a lingering beam, 
By softened evening’s Jight to stray, 

Beside the silver stream : 





And listen to the gurgling sound, 
Its pebbly waters make— 

Whilc insects, from the enamell’d ground, 
In echoing numbers wake. 


Oh! there’s a voice so softly low, 
Of gently varying theme, 

In the calm waters’ sparkling flow, 
Of that bright silver stream. 


*Tis with the music-breathing tongue 
Of love’s peculiar tone, 

Whose softest whispering notes are sung, 
To rocks and woods alone. 


Even trees and leaves are music-stirr’d, 
Bright flowers in chorus seem, 

And the clear warblings of the bird, 
Are mingling with the stream. 


And when that fairy light alone, 
Which gentle evening brings, 

O’er the deep woods and rocks, has thrown 
Its far-spread, shadowing wings: 

Then soft, unmingled, murmuring notes 
But break on nature’s dream, 

Tis the fond voice that gently floats 
O’er that bright silver stream. 

oneal ieememecen 


C. H. W. 


The following interesting article, illustrating 
a beautiful plate in the Book or Naturg, is ta- 
ken from the third number of that work. 


Great African White Ant. 
(Termite. Termes Bellicosa, Lunn.) 


Smeathman has given the best account of the 
habits and instincts of these curious insects; and 
they are so singular that they cannot fail to be 
interesting to the reader. Whole volumes have 
been written respecting the various tribes of 
ants, and the curious reader is referred to those 
of Huber and Satreille, where he will find ex- 
amples of an industry that has become prover- 
bial, and traits of affection and feeling that would 
do honour to our own species. Love and cour- 
age, patience and perseverence, almost all the 
higher virtues of human nature, seem to be the 
ordinary springs of action in the ant. 

The termites are represented by Linnzus as 
the greatest plagues of both Indies ; and, indeed, 
between the tropics they are justly so considered, 
from the vast damages and losses which they 
cause. They perforate and eat into wooden 
buildings, utensils, and furniture, with all kinds 
of household stuff and merchandise ; these they 
totally destroy, if their progress be not timely 
stopped. A person resting in the equinoctial 
regions, although not incite by curiosity, must 
be very fortunate if the safety of his property do 
not compel him to observe their habits. 





THE VOICE OF THE STREAM-—GREAT AFRICAN WHITE ANT. 


‘into houses or warehouses,nothing less hard than 
metal or glass escapes their ravages. Their fa- 
vourite food, however, is wood ; and so infinite 
is the multitude of assailants, and sucl: the ex. 
cellence of their tools, that all the timber-work 
of a spacious apartment is often destroyed by 
them in a night. Outwardly, every thingappears 
as if untouched; for these wary depredators— 
and this is what constitutes the greatest sincv- 
larity of their history—carry on all their opera- 
tions by sap or mine, destroying first the inside 
of solid substances, and scarcely ever attackin 
their outside, until first they have concealed jt 
and their operations with a coat of clay.” 

An engineer, having returned from surveying 
the country, left his trunk on a table ; the next 
morning he found not only all his clothes destroy- 
ed by white ants, or cutters, but his papers also, 
and the latter in such a manner, that there was 
not a bit left of aninch square. The black lead 
of his pencils was consumed; the clothes were 
not entirely cut to pieces and carried away, but 
appeared as if moth-eaten, there being scarcely 
a piece as large as a shilling that was free from 
small holes ; and it was further remarkable, that 
seme silver coin, which was in the trunk, had a 
number of black specks on it, caused by some- 
thing so corrosive that they could not be rubbed 
off, even with the hand. “One night,” says 
Kemper, “in a few hours, they pierced one foot 
of the table, and having in that manner ascended, 
carried their arch across it, and then down, 
through the middle of the other foot, into the 
floor, as good Juck would have it, without doing 
any damage to the papers left.” 

The destructiveness of these insects is, per- 
haps, one of the most efficient means of check- 
ing the pernicious luxuriance of vegetation 
within the tropics ; no large animal could effect 
in months what the white ant can execute in 
weeks; the largest trees, which falling, would 
rot, and render the air pestilential, are so tho- 
roughly removed, that not a grain of their sub- 
stance is to be recognized. Not only is the air 
freed from this corrupting matter, but the plants 
destroyed by the shade of these bulky giants of 
the vegetable world, are thus permitted to shoot. 

The different species of this genus resemble 
each other in form, in their manner of living, and 
in their good and bad qualities, but differ as 
much as birds in the manner of building their 
habitations, and in the choice of the material of 
which they compose them. 

Some build on the surface of the ground, or 
partly above and partly beneath, and some on 
the stems or branches of trees, sometimes aloft 
at a vast height. ‘ 

Their societies consist of five different descrip- 
tions of individuals. 

Workers, or larva, answering to tie neuters 
of bees. These constitute the most numerous 
division of the community; they construct the 


ter are capable of providing for themselves. 
Nymphs, or pup ; which differ nothing from 
the larve, except in possessing the rudiments of 
wings. 
Neuters: which are known by their large 
heads, armed with very long mandibles. These 





“When they find their way,’ says Kirby, 


exceed the labourers much in bulk, and are 12 


nest, and take charge of the young until the lat- | 
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numerical proportion to the latter as 1 to 100.— 
They are the soldiers of the community. 

A male and female arrived at their full state 
of perfection, Each community contains but 
one of each of these, and they are strictly king 
and queen; they are exempt from all the ordina- 
ry duties failing upon their subjects. When first ; 
disclosed from the pupa, they have four wings; 
but like the ants, they soon cast off these mem- 
bers. They are known from the blind larvz, 
pupe, and neuters, by their having two large 


Jes. 
are In this form,” says Smeathman, “ the animal 
comes abroad during or soon after the first torna- 
do, which at the latter end of the dry season pro- 
claims the approach of the ensuing rains, and 
seldom waits for a second or third shower, if the 
first, as is generally the case, happen in the 
night, and bring much wet with it. 

“The quantities that are to be found next 
morning, all over the surface of the earth, but 
particularly in the waters, is astonishing. 

“ On the following morning, however, they are 
(o be seen running upon the ground in chase of 
each other. From one of the most active, indus- 
trious, and rapacious; from one of the most 
fierce and implacable little animals in the world, 
they are now become the most innocent, helpless, 
and cowardly ; never making the least resis- 
tance to the smallest ant.”’ 

The ants are to be seen on every side in infi- 

nite numbers, dragging to their different nests | 
these annual victims to the laws of nature. It! 
is wonderful that a pair should ever escape so | 
many dangers, and get into a place of safety ; | 
some, however, do in fact escape, and being) 
found by some of the labouring insects that are | 
continually running about the surface of the 
ground, under their covered galleries, they are 
elected kings and queens of new states. All 
those who have not the good luck to be so pre- 
served, certainly perish, and most probably in 
the course of the following day. 
_ The little industrious creatures immediately 
inclose the favoured individuals in a small cham- 
ber of clay, suitable to their size, into which at 
frst they have but one entrance, just large 
—- for the workers and the soldiers to go in 
and out. 

About this time a most extraordinary change 
begins to ta ke place in the queen, to which noth- 
ig similar is known except in the chigoe, and 
in the different species of the coccus tribe. The 
abdomen begins gradually to enlarge, and at 
length acquires such an enormous size, that an 
di queén will have it increased to an extent | 
which equals fifteen hundred or two thousand | 
limes the bulk of the rest of her body,and twen- | 
hel thirty thousand times the bulk of a la-| 
ourer, 

lhe skin between the segments is distended 
every direction ; and at last the segments are 
removed to the disiance of half an inc from each 
“her, though at first the length of the whole 
‘lomen is not half aninch; they preserve their 
“ak brown colour, and the upper part of the 
women is marked with a regular series of 
die bars from the thorax to the posterior part 
the © abdomen ; while the intervals between 

mare covered with a thin, delicate, transpa- 
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rent skin, and appear of a fine cream colour, a 
little shaded by the dark hue of the intestines, 
and watery fluid seen here and there beneath. 

The abdomen is then of an irregular oblong 
shape, being contracted by the muscles of every 
segment, and is become one vast matrix full of 
eggs, which make long circumvolutions through 
an innumerable series of very minute vessels. 
This singular matrix is not more remarkable 
for its amazing extension than for its peristal- 
tic motion, which resembles the undulation of 
the waves, and continues incessantly without any 
apparent effort on the part of the animal; so that 
there is a constant protrusion of eggs, to the 
amount, as Smeathman has frequently counted 
in the case of an old queen, of sixty in a minute, 
= eighty thousand and upwards in twenty-four 

ours. 

These eggs are instantly removed by her at- 
tendants, of which a sufficient number is always 
found waiting in the adjacent chambers, and car- 
ried to the nurseries, which, in a great nest, may 
be four or five feet distant, in a direct line, and 
consequently much farther by the winding gal- 
leries which conduct to them. 

The nests of these insects are usually termed 
hills by natives, as well as strangers, from their 
outward appearance, which being more or less 
conical, generally resemble the form of a sugar- 
loaf; they rise about ten or twelve feet in per- 
pendicular height above the ordinary surface of 
the ground. 

One inch of the terme’s building, being pro- 
portionate to twenty-four feet of human build- 
ing, twelve inches, or one foot of the former 
must be proportionate to twelve times twenty- 
four, or two hundred and eighty-eight feet, of 
the latter ; consequently, when the white ant has 
built one foot, it has, in point of labour, equalled 
the exertions of a man who has built two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight feet: but, as the ant-hills 
are ten feet high, it is evident that human beings 
must produce a work of two thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty feet in height, to compete with 
the industry of their brother insect. The great 
pyramid is about one-fifth of this height; and 
as the solid contents of the ant-hill are in the 
same proportion, they must equally surpass the 
solid contents of that ancient wonder of the 
world. These hills are sufficiently strong to 
support the weight of a large bull, to whom they 
furnish a convenient stand for watching the rest 
of the herd ruminating below. 

There are also around large subterranean 
gilleries, to which the Roman sewers are not to 
be compared, when the size of the worker is 
taken into account. Some of these are thirteen 
inches in the bore, extending more than a hun- 
dred yards under ground, and forming the great 
thoroughfares of the community. The tender 
bodies of the termites, compared with the ar- 
mour-like integument of their mortal enemies, 
makes it*necessary for them thus to conceal 
themselves. 

Fig. 1, represents the labourers, less than a 
quarter of an inch inlength. When its formida- 


ble jaws are examined, and its immense industry 
and activity are considered, the effects resultin 
from the labours of myriads of these insects, wi 
scarcely excite surprise. 
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Fig. 2, are the soldiers, with the huge head 
armed with awls. 

Fig. 3, the king, which after losing its wings 
never increases in bulk. 

Fig. 4, the males. 

Fig. 5, pregnant females, or queens, repre- 
sented on branches, to show the entire figures. 

Fig. 6, nests. 

On attempting to knock off the top of one of 
these nests, a soldier will run out, and walk 
about as if to reconnoitre ; he is followed by two 
or three others,and to them succeed a large 
body, who rush out as fast as the breach will 
permit them. It is not easy, says Smeathman, 
to describe the rage and fury they show; being 
blind, they bite everything on come against, 
making a crackling noise. They make their 
asked jaws meet at every bite; and if it should 
be on the leg of a man, a spot of bleod, extend- 
ing an inch on the stocking, follows the wound. 
Nothing can tear them away, and they must be 
taken off piecemeal. The same author saw an 
army of the marching ants, Termes viarum, 
emerge from the ground, and observed their mo- 
tions. Their march was orderly,and very rapid, 
and their numbers prodigious. They were di- 
vided into two columns, sixteen abreast, com- 
posed chiefly of labourers, with here and there 
a huge soldier, that appeared like an ox among 
sheep ; other soldiers Lest a foot or two from the 
column, acting as videtts, appointed to guard 
against a surprise; others mounted the plants or 
blades of grass, which flanked the main bodies, 
and thus elevated a foot or more, looked over 
and controlled the proceedings of the movin 
multitude. They turned their heads in the dif- 
ferent directions where danger might arise, and 
every now and then struck their forceps against 
the plant, producing a ticking sound, to which 
the whole army answered simultaneously with a 
loud hiss, and quickened their pace. Thestream 
continued to flow on for an hour, and then sunk 
into the earth; the rear was brought up by a 
large body of soldiers. 

s the termites have a portion of their com- 
munity ax preety set apart for the duties of war, 
they may be expected to exhibit the most per- 
fect form of insect tactics; and such, indeed, is 
the fact. Upon an alarm being given, the la- 
bourers, being incapable of ghting, betake 
themselves to the interior, while the soldiers 





take their places. A sentinel starts out, walks) 
rapidly about,and after ascertaining thenature of 
the danger threatened, retires to give the alarm. | 
Upon this, two or three more hurry out, and the | 
intelligence spreading, the vicinity is soon filled 
with warriors in a state of great fury. These, 
in their haste, being only capable of directing | 
their movements by feeling, frequently lose their | 
footing, and tumble down hill. The soldiers, | 
says Smeathman, fight to the very last, disputing | 
every inck of ground, Neither can a building. 
stand so as to get a view of the interior parts | 
without interruption; for the labourers keep— 
barricading all the way, stopping ub the differ- 
ent galleries and passages which lead to the 
apartments, particularly the royal chamber, all 
the entrances to which they fill so artfully as not 
to let it be distinguishable while the work re- 





mains moist, and externally it appears like a 
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shapeless lump of clay. It is large enough to 
hold many hundreds of the attendants, besides 
the royal pair. These faithful subjects never 
abandon their charge, even in the last distress, 

*“* If,” says Huber,“ we are desirous of behold- 
ing regular armies wage war in all its forms. 
we must visit the forests in which the wood-ant 
(Formica rufa) establishes its dominion over 
every insect in its vicinity. We shall there see 
populous and rival cities, and regular military 
roads diverging from the ant-hill like so many 
rays from a centre, frequented by an immense 
number of combatants of the same species, for 
they are naturally enemies, and jealous of en- 
croachment. I have witnessed in these forests 
the inhabitants of two large ant-hills engaged in 
spirited combat; two empires could not have 
brought into the field a more determined body of 
combatants. The rival cities were a few paces 
from each other, and alike in population.” 

The author describes the ground covered with 
the ants, when both armies met. Thousands 
took their stations on the highest ground, and 
fought in pairs. Many were engaged in leading 
away prisoners, who endeavoured violently to 
escape. The scene of warfare was almost three 
feet square, and a penetrating odour exhaled 
from all sides. Numbers of dead ants were seen 
covered with venom. The little creatures laid 
hold of each other’s legs and pincers, and drag- 
ged their antagonists on the ground. They were 
often so closely wedged together that they fell on 
their sides, and fought a long time in that situa- 
tion in the dust, till a third came to decide the 
contest. Sometimes both received succour at 
the same moment, when the whole four, keepin 
firm hold of a foot or antennee, made ineffectua 
attempts to win the battle. On the approach of 
night, each party retired gradually to their own 
city, and next morning returned to the conilict 
with increased fury. The event remained fora 
long time doubtful, but by mid-day the contend- 
ing armies had removed to the distance of a 
dozen feet from one of the cities, whence it was 
concluded some ground had been gained. The 
ants fought so desperately that they did not per- 
ceive they were Saiched, seeming to be wholly 
absorbed in the object of finding an enemy to 
wrestle with. This battle terminated without 
any disastrous results to the twe republics ; anc 
in fact its duration appeared to be shortened by 
long-continued rain, wnich compelled each of 
the belligerents to keep within their walls, and 
the warriors ceased te frequent the road which 
led to the camp of the enemy. 

ee 


The simplicity of religious feeling is one of its 
most touching beauties. Itis a sunny and child- 
like, and single-hearted repose upon plain ané 
realized truth. The very charm of it 1s, thatit 
is so ingenuous and transparent that there 1s no 
mistaking its nature or its reality. Its expres 
sion is, “Read, recognize, receive me;—there !s 
in me no reservation or disguise,—welcome Ie, 
and I will make you happy.” 

a ne 

Gueanincs—In Shakspeare’s time all the work 
was a stage, and all the men and women merely play | 
ers. In ours, ali the werld’s a book, and all its pop 
lation simply readers. 
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JEANIE MORRISON. 


I’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, 
Through mony a weary way: 

But never, never can forget 
The luve o” life’s aor, Sh 

The fire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en, 
May weel be black gin Yule; 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 


O dear, dear Jennie Morrison, 
The thochts 0’ bygane years 

Still fing their shadows ower my path, 
And blind my een wi’ tears; 

They blind my een wi’ saut saut tears, 
And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o’ langsyne. 


’T was then we luvit ilk ither weel, 
"Twas then we twa did part; 

Sweet time—sad time! twa bairns at scule, 
Twa bairns, and but ae heart! 

*Twas then we sat on ae laigh bink, 
To leir ilk ither lear; 

And tones, and looks, and smiles were shed, 
Remember’d evermair. 


I wonder, Jeanie, aften yet, 
When sittin on thet bink, 

Cheek touchin’ cheek, loof lock’d in loof, 
What our wee heads could think? 

When baith bent doun ower ae braid page, 
W7’ ae buik on our knee, 

Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee. 


Oh, mind ye how we hung our heads, 
How cheeks brent red wi’ shame, 
Whene’er the scule-weans laughin said, 
We cleek’d thegither hame? 
And mind ye o’ the Saturdays, 
(The seule then skail’t at noon,) 
When we ran aff to speel the braes— 
The broomy braes o’ June? 


My head rins round and round about, 
My heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
0’ scule-time and o’ thee. 

Oh, mornin’ life! oh, mornin’ luve! 
Oh lichtsome days and lang, 

When hinnied hopes around our hearis 
Like simmer blossoms sprang. 


Oh mind ye, luve, how aft we left 
The deayin’ dinsome toun, 
To wander by the green burnside, 
And hear its water’s croon? 
The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 
The flowers burst round our feet, 
And in the gloamin’ 0’ the wood, 
I'he throssil whusslit sweet; 


The throssil whusslit in the wood, 
e burn sang to the trees, 
And we with Nature’s heart in tune, 
Concerted harmonies; 
And on the knowe abune the burn, 
For hours thegither sat 
In the silentness 0? joy, till baith 
’ very gladness grat. 


Ay, ay, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
‘Tears trinkled doun your cheek, 
ike dew-beads on a rose yet nane 

Had ony power to speak! 
hat was a time, a blessed time, 
hen hearts were fresh and young, 


JEANIE MORRISON-——-ROMANTIC TALE. 
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When freely gush’d all feelings forth, 
Unsyllabled—unsung! 


I marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 
Gin I hae been to thee 

As closely twined wi’ earliest thochts, 
As ye hae been to me? 

Oh! tell me gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it does mine; 

Oh! say gin e’er your heart grows grit 
Wi?’ dreamings o’ langsyne? 


I’ve wander’d east, I’ve wander’d west, 
I’ve borne a weary lot; 

But in my wand'rings, far or near. 
Ye never were forgot. 

The fount that first burst frae this heart, 
Sull travels on its way; 

And channels deeper as it rins, 
The luve o’ life’s young day. 


O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Since we were sindered yaung, 
I’ve never seen your face, nor heard 
The music o’ your tongue; 
But I could hug all wretchedness, 
And happy could I die, 
Did I but ken yourheart still dream’d 
O’ bygane days and me! Motherwell. 


eS 


Romantic Tate.—There is something approaching 
to the romantic in the fate of the younger Cathilinean, 
whose family suffered more than any other in the 
cause of the , Mas no less than thirty of the name 
died in arms or on the scaffold. “The younger Ca- 
thilinean, devoted-with hereditary zeal to the worn 
out cause of theBourbons, took up arms for Madame 
la Duchess de Berri, associated in his successes with 
M. de Suriac, M. Morriset, and M. de la Soreme, 
names dear in the annals of fidelity and courage. 
Orders were given to arrest them at Beaupreau; they 
took refuge in a chateau in the neighborhood. The 
troops surrounded and searched it, but all in vain, not 
a single human being was to be found init. Certain, 
however, that the objects of their search were actually 
within the precincts of the chateau, they closed the 
gates, set their watch, and allowed no one to enter 
except a peasant, whom they gneroree to show them 
the hiding places.—This watch they kept three days 
till wearied by the non-appearance of the parties an 
the bellowing of the cattle which were confined with- 
out water and on short allowance, they were on the 
meee of quitting the spot, when one of the officers, 

owever, thought, previous to doing so he would go 
over the cheateau once more—the peasent followed 
close at his heels—Suddenly the officer turned to- 
wards him, “Give me a pinch of snuff, friend,” said he. 
“T have none,” replied the man: “I do not take it.” 
“Then who is there in this chateau that does.” “No 
one that I know of. There is no one in the chateau, 
as you sce.” “Then, whence comes the snuff that 
I see here?” said the officer, pointing with his foot to 
some that was scattered on the ground. The man 
turned pale and made no reply. ne officer looked 
round again, examined the earth more closely, stamped 
with his foot, and, at last, thought he felt a vibratio 
as if the ground below was hollow. He. ectatinénal 
every inch, and at length saw sometets like a loose 
board—he raised it up, and then, alas! he beheld Ca- 
thilinean, in front of Ris three companions, with his 
pistols in his hand ready to fire. The officer had not 
a moment to deliberate: he fired; Cathilinean fell done, 
and his companions were seized. ‘This story was tol 
to us by the keeper of the Musee, and afterwards con- 
firmed by an officer who was one of the party em- 
ployed._Siz Weeks on the Loire. 
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4 A Traveller's Story. 
THE ALLIGATOR AND THE LEOPARD. 

Capt. James Edwa'd Alexander, of the 42d Royal 
Highlanders, F. R. G.S., M. R. A.S., &c., has lately 
given to the world the record of anew series of per- 
sonal adventures, of which the scenes were laid in va- 
rious parts of this continent. We annex one of his 
narrations. In the South American forests he fell in 
with a countryman samed Frazer, from whom, among 
other facts, [?] he learned the following :— 

** You see Antonio there, a Spanish Indian, in the 
bow of the canoe; well, he and myself, and a few oth- 
ers, once wentup to the Apoori,a branch on the Oro- 
nooco, to look for turtle’s eggs, and on that expedi- 
tlon we saw a very strange si ht, whien might not be 
believed at home—and I don’t like to tell it to every 
one.’ ‘ Don’t hesitate to tell it me, Frazer. I have 
seen sights myself that I don’t like telling, as I would 
rather have a character for veracity than be considered 
one who has seen wonders, and is fond of doing them 
full justice in the narration; but communicate freely, 
and I'll reciprocate. * Weil, then; we went up the 
Apoori and came to the sandbanks where the nests 
were, and whenever there was a smooth part of the 
sand we dug down eight or nine inches, and common- 
ly found five and twenty eggs, with a soft shell, like 
parchment. After procuring as many as we wanted, 
we dropped down the Apoori and got into the Oro- 
nooco, broad and deep, and bordered by heavy forests. 
We were passing a spit of sand, on a clear afternoon, 
when we saw a large cayman, ten feet long, asleep on 
the sand, at a few feet from the water’s edge. We 
approached in the coorial to shoot the monster in the 
eye; but as we neared him, a spotted Jaguar was seen 
to issue from the edge of the forest, and stole towards 


the alligator, creeping with his belly on the ground 
like a cat preparing to surprise a bird. We drew off} 


to see what would happen. The leopard made a sud- 
den spring on the cayman, and they both disappeared. 
in the river in a cloud of spray and foam. The cay- 
man did not re-appear, but the nimble jaguar, soon 
rose to the surface, blowing with his exertion; sitting 
on his haunches, hike a dog, on the sand, he licked 
himself for a few moments, and recovering his breath, 
he again plunged into the river like a Newfoundland 
dog. Up he came again ; still no cayman was seen, 
though the water was much agitated, and airbells rose 
to the surface. At last, after a third dive, he dragged 
the alligator on the sand in a dying state. We want- 
ed to secure them both, and fired away all our pow- 
der and ball at the jaguar, but he just sat looking at 
us, grinning and growling as we fired, and we were 
obliged to move off; but next day we got the dead 
cayman, but don’t know what became of his conque- 
ror. No part of the cayman had been eaten ; perhaps 
a ball may have spoilt the jaguar’s appetite.’ ‘* Yes, or 
perhaps he had attacked the cayman merely through 
natural animosity, like the ichneumon the snake.’’”’ 


——— 
KENTUCKY SPORTS. 

Having resided some -years in Kentucky, and been 
witness of rifle sports, I shall present you with the 
results of my observation, leaving you to judge how 
far rifle-shooting is understood in that state. 

Several individuals expert in the management of the 

un, meet for the purpose of displaying their skill; and 
tting a trifling sum, put up a target, in the centre of 
which a common-sized nail is hammered for about 
two-thirds of its length. The distance may be forty 
paces. A shot which comes very close to the nail is 
cons dered as that of an indifferent marksman ;. the 
bending of the nail is, of course, somewhat better ; but 
nothing less than hitting right on the head is satisfac- 
tory. ell, one out of the three shots generally hits 
the nail; and should the shooters amount to half a 
dozen, two nails are frequently needed before each can 


A TRAVELLER’S STORY—-KENTUCKY SPORTS—HORRORS OF WAR, 


have a shot. Those who drive the nail have a fur] 
trial amongst themselves, and the two best shots ; 
of these generally settle the affair. 
termed, “ Driving the Nail.” _ 
“ Barking off Squirrels” is delightful sport, and in my 
opinion requires a greater degree ot accuracy than 
any other. I first witnessed the manner of procuring 
squirrels, whilst near F ankfort. The perfoimer was 
the celebrated Daniel Boon. We walked out together 
and followed the rocky margins of the Kentucky river 
until we reached a piece of flat land thickly covered 
with black walnuts, oaks and hickories ; squirrels were 
seen gamboling on every tree around us. My compa. 
nion, a stout, hale, and athletic man, dressed jn a 
homespun hunting shirt, bare-legged and moccasined, 
carried a long and heavy rifle, which, as he was load. 
ing it, he said had proved efficient in all his former un. 
dertakings. We moved not a step from the place, for 
the squirrels Were sO numerous that it was unneces. 
sary to go after them. Boon pointed to one of these 
animals which had observed us, and was crouched on 
a branch about fifty paces distant, and bade me mark 
well where the ball should hit. He raised his piece 
gradually until the head (that being the sight) of the 
barrel was brought to a line with the spot which he 
intended to hit. The whip-like report resounded 
through the woods and along the hills, in repeated 
echoes. Judge of my surprise when I perceived that 
the ball had hit the piece of the bark immediately be- 
neath the squirrel, and shivered it into splinters, the 
concussion produced by which had killed the animal 
and sent it whirling through the air. Boon kept up 
his firing, and before many hours had elapsed, we had 
procured as many squirrels as we wished ; for, to load 
a rifle requires only a moment, and that if it is wiped 
‘once after each shot, it will do duty for hours. 
The “ snuffing of a candle” with a ball, I first had 


ler 


vo Jut 
This is technically 


‘an opportunity of seeing near the banks of Green 


‘River. I heard many reports of guns during the early 
:part of a dark night, and. knowing them to be those of 
‘rifles, I went towards the spot to ascertain the cause. 
‘On reaching the spot, I was welcomed by a dozen of 
tall stout men, who told me they were exercising for 
the purpore of enabling them to shoot under night at 
the reflected light from the eyes of a deer or wolf, by 
torch-light. A fire was blazing near, the smoke of 
which rose curling among the trees. At a distance 
which rendered’ it scarcely distinguishable, stood a 
burning candle, as if intended as an offering to the 
goddess of night, but which in reality was only fifty 
yards from the spot on which we all stood. One man 
was within a few yards of it, to watch the eflects o! 
the shots as well as to light the candle should it 
chance to go out, or to replace it should the shot cut 
it across. Each marksman shot in his turn. Some 
actually snuffed the candle without putting it out, and 
were recompensed for their dexterity with numerous 
hurrahs. One of theta) who w&s particularly expert, 
was very fortunate, an@snufled. the ¢andle three umes 
out of seven.—Audubon’s Biography. 


a 

Horrors or War.—Nothing is more dreadful than 
to"follow a few marches behind a victorious army. 
We lodved indiscriminately among the dead and dying, 
who had dragged their wounded limbs through the 
mud of the field of battle, to die, without help, n the 
nearest hovels.. Thousands of enormous vultu'es ha 
assembled from every part of Spain; perched 0 
heights, and seen from a distance against the horizon, 
they appeared as large as men, Our. videts olten 
marched towards them, to reconnoitre, mistaking them 
for enemies. y never left their prey on our 4) 
proach, till we were within a few paces of them, at 
then the flapping of their enormous wings ec s 
and wide, over our heads, like a funeral knell.—Fren 
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fhe Whigs of Scotland. 

We extract the following sketch from the 
Whigs of Scotland, a historical romance, recent- 
ly published by the Harpers, of New York. It 
furnishes a fair specimen of the descriptive pow- 
ers of the author. 

“ Guns, trumpets, blunderbusses, drums, and thunder.” 


The Bailey and his committee had been busy 
men all that day, and all the succeeding night. 
And by the aid of the mechanics, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, and carters, who cheerfully volun- 
teered their aid in great crowds, they had con- 
trived to make the Auld Brigg and the vicinity, 
assume an imposing air of a strongly occupied 
military position. : 

They had caused something, whlch looked 
likea breast work of heavy timber, to be thrown 
up in the middle of the Stockwell-street, fronting 
the passage over the Auld Brigg. And, contra- 
ry to all expectation, they had mounted on it a 
very threatening line of heavy looking guns. To 
the eye of the beholder, at a distance, this work 
seemed to be flanked by mounted —— 
sessing something of a new construction. They 
had stationed by those guns tall men, fantasti- 
cally dressed. And in front of them, as if de- 
signed to mask them, there were a few corps of 
guards of very ferocious looking men, with every 
variety of armour which human ingenuity, or 
sheer necessity could put into requisition. And 
beyond this formidable looking fort, in the distant 
back-ground, at the crossing of the streets, 
which could be seen by the expected Highland 
companies, as they ascended to the centre arch 
of the Auld Brigg, there appeared astrong corps 
of men mounted in an imposing manner. 

They had placed the finest looking men, and 
the best armed, immediately on the Bridge, and 
on each side of the street to flank the approach- 
ing Host as they passed over the Bridge into the 
city. The students were dressed in their scar- 
let gowns, with belts, and swords. Each had a 
brace of pistolets in his belt, and a musquetoon 
slung on his shoulder. The broad brims worn in 
those days, being smartly turned up, lenta fierce 
look to their cocked hats. An immense crowd 
of young men, of fine appearance, and tolerably 
well armed, poured down the Stockwell and Salt 
market: defiled before the committee, and 
gravely waited their orders. 

“ My certes! the thing succeeds gloriously,” 
exclaimed the Bailey. * Wha wad believe it, 
that this fine corps of braw Glasgovegians, hae 
contrived this imposing appearance, by clappin’ 
ona shirt for a tunic; a yellow ribbon for a buff 
belt, and their grandmithers’ red mantles for 
military cloaks.” 

A long column of strong, blackaviced, fierce 
looking men, next followed. They were the 
carpenters with long shafted lances, and the 
blacksmiths with spears. Each, in the hurry, 
had fabricated his own lethal weapon; not made 
for inspection but for a job of terror. These 
men were placed in a line, two file deep, on each 
side of the passage of the Auld Brigg. In short, 
such was the zeal suddenly inspired by the 
alarm of these marauders approaching, for the 
city now rang with the evil doings of the Host in 
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the South and West, that the committee were, in 
a brief space of time, fully ready to receive the 
Host. 

The Bailey, no mean looking man, was well 
mounted on his fine grey horse, and sat bolt-up- 
right in the huge saddle of the construction of 
those days. is dress was not like that of a mo- 
dern Glasgow Bailey. There were none of the 
courtly velvets, and black broad cloths about 
him. There was no gold chain, falling down in 
copious and rich links over his breast. These 
appendages of the venerable officers of justice, 
whose grave and majestic carriage creates res- 
pect and awe in the minds of every beholder, 
were of a later date by nearly a century. He 
had put on a cocked hat, of no small dimensions, 
and his snuff browns. He had girded a sword 
on his loins by a huge buff belt. And, by an es- 
pecial arrangement of the committee, he had 
thrown over his shoulders a wide yellow sash, for 
the purpose of making him conspicuous among 
the other members. And a star had been got up 
for the occasion, and was fixed on the left breast, 
which, for its size and splendour, might have 
been sported by a Duke. 

“ These vanities !” cried the Bailey to young 
Annandale, on whose ancestor’s breast this star 
had blazed, in some more terrible scenes of con- 
flict. “I ferley at the menseless foppery o’ 
man!” added he, as he continued to rub it bright- 
er with the great buff glove which extended up 
to his elbow. 

The Bailey took his station in the middle of 
the centre arch. “It’s canny,” cried he, as he 
‘slag up with some feelings of pride, which 

e could not conceal. “It’s canny to meet the 
faemen here, on Lady Carlow’s arch.* And if 
we warna’ unco weel prepared to foregather wi’ 
them, ! suld be tempted to offer up a supplica- 
tion, that the south arch wad fa’ aince mair, as 
it lately did, and that it micht fa’ just asthe Hee- 
lan reivers were a’ farly on it. But I’m forget- 
tin’ mysel, Master James, it’s no richt to wush 
for the destruction 0’ ony body, not e’en for the 
destruction o’ the deevil, as Jemmie Bogue, the 
weaver, in the Lang Lees, ance prayed, when 
his wee bit bairnie was deeing. Hie began wi’ 
an intent to pray that the deevil, the cause o’ 
sin, whilk is the cause o’ deeth, micht be clean 
destroyed. Andwaesme! thecrater committed 
twa fearfu’ blunders in this same thing. For he 
prayed on his knees that ‘the Lion o’ the tribe 
o’ Judah micht be destroyed, stump and rump!’ 
Weel! here we are on the centre arch, on the 
very key stane. And we can stow oor guards on 
ilka side, in sic a way, that only four of the 
Athole men, at a time, can gang abreast. And 
then we can maister them yeffectually !” 

The Bailey had for his aid-de-camps, the young 
men of the committee, twelve in number, all on 
horseback, well mounted, and presenting an im- 
posing aspect. Lord Annandale was in splen- 
did style; and Lord Mauchlin, and several oth- 
ers, were not much inferior in appearance. 

The good Bailey was evidently much agitated 
in his novel station. He was often heard to 





*Lady Campbell, of Carlow, insisted on bearing the 
entire expense of this arch, when Archbishop Rae 
built the Auld Brigg of Glasgow. 
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whisper a vow to the Almighty, for his most holy 
benediction and countenance. And at times he 
would talk aloud to every one who came in his 
way. 


THE WHIGS OF SCOTLAND. 


are no just at open,—open,—hem,—war, ag jj 
were, wi’ us here. Nor hae we proclaimed wa; 
Jormally, as it were, against them,’—and he 
| cast his eyes over his men,and his military pre- 


** Ye may weel lairn, frae the scenes afore you,| parations. “* Na,na, were that sae, ye wadna 


b] 


maist beloved youth,” cried he, after a long si- 
Jence, and raising himself in his saddle, ** what 
ony truly patriotic and enterprisingman may du 
for his kintry. Only enlichten the people—only 
enlichten them ;—just show them what’s what— 
be disinterested, honest, and undaunted, and ony 
man,—it disna require a Wallace, God bless his 
memory,—ony ordinary man shall deliver his 
kintry frae ony foemen. To be free,a kintry 
only needs to wwuél it: and it wulls it, when its 
enlightened. Knowledge is srtewgth. An en- 
lightened people will burst through the strongest 
chains o’ slavery—ay, were they even forged by 
Sathan himsel.” And saying this, he reined his 


steed, plunged his rowels into his flanks, and gal- | 


loped to the south end of the Bridge. 

or just as he uttered them with exultation, a 
distant roll of the kettle drum was heard. 
the discharge of a gun, from the advanced 
guard, announced that the Athole men were 
within sight of the Gorballs. 

A deep silence pervaded all ranks on the 
Bridge. Each man stood firm at his post, and 
sent an inquiring look on the Bailey and his 
youthful group of attendants, as they returned 
slowly back to their former stations. The bag- 
pipe sent forth its martial music. The shrill 
note, and the deep and monotonous boom of the 
bass, floated on the air. Now it was slow and 
solemn: at another time, rapid and harsh. The 
youthful aids of the Bailey were busily deciding 
on the peaceable, or hostile air of the pibroch, 
and divining from the piper’s tune, the spirit 
which played in the breasts of these half savages. 
The conclusion was what every stranger to the 
martial airs of the Highland bagpipe, would na- 
turally adept on hearing its music. It sends 
forth proud defiance. It proclaims fierce and 
unsubdued impetuosity. 
peace finds no place in its loud screams, its tu- 
multuous redoublings, and the overwhelming 
booming of its never varying bass. It braces 
the mind toterrible deeds. It was not composed 
by Lowland amateurs, nor among love-sick 
swains, nor amid polished cuurtiers, nor laugh- 
ter-loving dames. It was composed by martial 
spirits, amid the terrible sublimity of their moun- 
tain scenery, and the roar of conflicting hosts ! 

“ J think, Bailey,” said young Annandale, with 


some agitation, * that you had better order up| 


‘our cannon in front; we must sweep the Bridge. 

hat Heelan’ music gars a Lawlander’s flesh a’ 

grue. I’d sooner meet a legiono’ deils than thae 
craters wha mak sic music!”’ 

Burleigh and Mauchlin smiled. The Bailey 
cast a grave look on the youthful speaker, who 
evidently would rather have been at-close blows, 
than standing deliberately at a distance, biding 
the pelting,and threatening of the Heelan’ Bag- 

pes ! 

i Ye kenna what speerit ye’re of, dear An- 
nandale,” cried the Bailey, who could with dif- 
ficulty keep his own teeth from chattering in his 


heai ;—‘“* Hech man! [ must tell ye, as a magis- 
trate,—-hem,—hem,—that thae men,—hem,— 





And | 


The sweet note of' 


find Bailey Wardlaw, a Glasgow magistrate 
here awa,’ I tell you. The wicked half Savages 
are the tools o’ a misguided and profligate coon- 
cil, whillk will be brocht to its richt senses ere 
lang, or it will be broken like a potsherd, by a 
rod o’ iron! I just tak the Heelan’ craters jn 
the light o’ reivers, returnin’ frae a successfy| 
spreagh ; whilk their commanders canna con- 
trol at a’; nor indeed are they willing, were 
they able. I tak them just in the licht o’ high. 
waymen, chased oot o’ the fields intil the toon: 
and we place, as it waur, a line o’ guards, and 
shut up Uka nook and bore; and then throw open 
the yetts o’ the Tolbogth, and thence compe! 
them, as it were, to rin intil them; for fien hate 
o’ a door, or winnoch else, ts there tor the cra- 
ters to rin intil.” 
| So saying, he shook Annandale heartily by the 
| hand, and called on young Lord Kardross, one 
| of his aids, to take a file or two, and “ ride up to 
' meet the Heelan’ men. Find yer way to their 
| commander, and just tell him e’en a’ ye see: 
and tell him, mairover, that some o’ the ceevil 
powers—ye ken what to tell him—beg leave to 
salute him at the head o’ his officers, oa the cen- 
tre arch o’ the auld Brigg o’ Glasgow.” 

Lord Kardross rode up at full gallop ; and with 
hat in hand, called out for the officer command- 
ing. He speedily presented himself in the 
person of a stately Highlander, of a bronze com- 
plexion, with heavy red haired eye-brows, and 
of a fierce aspect. He had on his head a grace- 
ful bonnet, set on in an easy jaunting air, with an 
eagle feather or two, forming his simple plume. 
He demanded, in a harsh tone, “‘the wull o’ the 
Duniwassel.” 

Kardross began with mock solemnity—* His 
illustrious excellency, the commander in chief, 
at the ither end o’ the auld Brigg, with the noble 
Lords, his right honourable aid-de-camps, waits 
your presence, noble Heelan’ Sir Chieftain! to 
escort you through the liberties o’ gude auld 
Glasgow. For my certie, he says ye mauna 
come intil his city, nor walk a street o’ it.” 

** Wha is he, speak ?” cried the chieftain. 

“ Hle’s ane o’ the Toon Cooncil, and nae less 
than a Bairey! Yer Heelan’ Chiefs are naeth- 
ing tohim. Weighed in the scale wi’ him, the 
big zest o’ ye a’ wad be found wantin’,” said Kar- 
dross, with the gravest face imaginable. 

‘** Has he a military company ?” 

“Ye maun e’en come yer wa’s up and see for 
yoursel.”’ 

** How many ?” 

“‘ Why—not exceeding sax thousand five hun- 
| der, or there aboot.” 
| The Highlander started, and clapt his hand on 
| the hilt of his Andro Ferrara, while he threw 
his eyes over his own men. He then muttered 
some Gaelic words to his officers, in a hurried 
manner, as they gathered round him. 

* Sax thousand five hunder,” repeated our 
messenger to him, with great sang-/froid. Be- 
sides his militia corps, wha are comin’ in to pa) 
their respects ; and whill I see already advane- 
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ing on this side of the Clyde. And the brave 
Cathcart men wull be in yer rear soon.” 

And as he said this, he pointed to the Ruther- 
alen men coming down the banks of the river, 
at a quick march ; and to the Govan men, pour- 
ing their strength up into the Gorballs. 

* Go, call up the three sax pounders,” cried 
the Highlander to an officer. ‘* But stay a bit— 
thas the Bailey ony cannon ?” 

* Only some thirty lang toms, includin’ all the 
Quaker guns.” And he spake truly: for they 
were nearly allof this class, non-resistance guns.* 

Our student added, after a pause, “* We Sas- 
sanachs are a kittle race o’ people, when aince 
fairly roused up !” 

“ Mean ye, in blude earnest, to impede my 
course?” cried the chieftain, fiercely. 

“Why—yes—no—” replied Lord Kardross, 
hesitating, and speaking with an air of mysteri- 
ousness, “ that is to say, it just depends on your 
putting yourselves on gude behaviour. And let 
me just add, by way of information,” continued 
our youth, as he cast his eyes, with some affecta- 
tion of contempt, over the divisions of the High- 
land Host,—* Aiblins, we can clap some four 
stout Sassenachs on the back o’ ilka ane o’ yer 
Heelan’ men,and may hesaxo’ them. I hae de- 
livered my message. We wait your approach.” 
And he rode off without Waiting for his reply. 

The commander looked after him for some 
time in silence. He was evidently in some de- 
cree of confusion. He found himself actually 
hemmed in. He formed his men into close rank 
and file, six abreast, which he had to reduce to 
four as he approached the centre arch. “Screw 
your daggers on your musquetoons,” he called to 
his men, “Sand see that your pieces be weel 
loaded, and in good order. We'll hae hett wark 
ot. We hae been thus far tulzien’ wi’ auld 
wives and weans; wi’ priests and herd callans. 
We're like to meet wi’ men noo, Seid suas gil- 
le!” added he, raising his voice to a scream.— 
*Blaw up the pibroch, club yer airms, march 
warily, in close file; preserve a deep seelence: 
and be ready to fire.”’ 

He placed himself at their head, aud his offi- 

cers took their position on each side of him. And 
he pranced along on a gallant steed, which he 
had talken out of the stables of the Earl of Cassi- 
lis,on the same terms as his father and himself 
took a cow or a horse from the stable of the Sas- 
senach, who happened to refuse the tribute of 
Black Maille. 
The town’s men and students looked on in 
deep silence, upon the mass of nodding black 
plumes, and the glittering musquetoons, and the 
waving sheen tartan. And when they arrived 
at the centre arch, the whole of them in mock 
solemnity uncovered for a moment, and lowered 
the points of their swords and spears before the 
host—but in such a manner as really to assume, 
awkwardly enough, a very ambiguous posture 
and doubtful kind of salutation. 

At that moment a salute was fired from the 
tear of the temporary fort in the middle of the 
“ockwell. And the close column of men sta- 
loned in advance of it, wheeled sudZenly to the 
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right and left, and presented to view what seem- 
ed to be the muzzles of a threatening battery of 
cannon, and the gunners in their places, making 
a wonderful display of their lighted matches, 
waving them round their heads to have them in 
vith biaaiiar order to fire off theircannon. And 
in the distant perspective, squadrons of horsemen 
were seen advancing and defiling, in an impos- 
ing manner. And the company of Carters 
_ backed their tumbrils more into the street, which 
they sported before the astonished Highlanders 
as mounted cannon, ready for cross firing. 

** Conduct the officers and forty of their men 
in advance,” cried the Bailey, as he gave a flou- 
rish with his sword, somewhat in the awkward 
style of a military novice, and made a low bow to 
the Highland chief and his staff. They moved 
on at a quick step. 

** Hully—hully a bit, you the rest,” cried the 
Baily, with a tone and air of anthority, after the 
forty men and officers had passed on. ‘Then 
raising his voice still louder, he called out, “Let 
the rest of the Heelan’ Host halt, instanter, un- 
less ye want to be blawn a’ intil the air, like 
peelins o’ ingens.” He paused a moment and 
added, partly to the Highlanders and partly to 
his own men, with a laugh— 

*“* My certes! only forty o’ ye, my gallants, 
shall enter the royal liberties o’ Glasgow at ae 
time—ay ! and no ae soul mair at aince’’—ad- 
ding in a Jower tone to his associates—* Divide 
and conquer, eh? as my duce auld faither, the 
Barony NKirk-elder used to say.” 

As the Bailey uttered his order, a line of his 
guards threw themselves across the passage of 
the bridge. The Highlanders halted. There 
was no officers near them to give them orders. 
They looked on each other, and muttered their 
astonishment and fears. 

The Chieftain and his staff were meanwhile 
marched on, in terrorem, towards the cannons’ 
mouth, then suddenly defiled to the right. And 
as they turned the corner out of the Stockwell, 
they found, to their fresh astonishment, the street 
lined with stout, threatening looking men, in 
arms. The Highlanders were crowded through 
a narrow space, where not more than a single 
'man could go at once. Thus, by the simplest 
contrivance imaginable, they were separated 
from each other, and thrown personally into the 
power of strangers. 

“ My orders,” cried the person commanding 
there (it was Sir Robert Hamilton) are to rid 
you of your cumbersome baggage; in short, to 
take away from you ilka thing whilk ye hae 
come by, without the tedious process of buying 
and paying for it. That’s only fair, ye ken, my 
gallants !”’ 
~ One of his associates, a Highland student, re- 
peated in Gallic, this order of Sir Robert. They 
laughed in Sir Robert’s face. ‘* That horse,” 
added the commander of the students’ party, 
‘* wi’ a’ manner o’ humility permit me to say it, 
belangs, | am just informed, to Lord Kennedy— 
dismount—-seize him, guards—” added he, in a 
thundering voice, as the chief was drawing out 
both his pistols from the holsters, and uttering 
Gallic oaths, mingled in a grotesque manner 
with the court oaths of Charles, in a voice half 
choked with rage and vexation. The guards 
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seized him on each side, and he was dismounted 
in a trice. The staff rushed in to the relief of 
their commander, with a kind of howl] which was 
gradually heightened into a shriek, and which 
sent the word “* Claymore,” loud on air. It was 
a moment of frightful confusion. They threw 
themselves on the guards. Fresh guards, con- 
sisting of students, poured themselves in upon 
them. And in their turn the forty men in the 
rear fell upon those. A fresh supply of towns- 
men and students rushed in upon them. The 
swords clashed. Poignards glanced in the air. 
They screamed : they cursed: they fought." The 
women and childrep shrieked, and tumbled 
down in heaps; while others ran pell mell upon 
them, as they lay groaning, and sprachlin, and 
banning those athe had broken their limbs, and 
peeled their shins. Meantime the kettle drum, 
in the rear, kept up a constant roll, which effec- 
tually drowned the noise of the tumult, so that 
the main body neither saw their officers, nor, for 
this reason, heard them. 

The result was, that they were all disarmed, 
and the officers deprived of their horses. 

——@ —_— 
Written for the Casket. 
COME BACK TO ME. 


When the light upon the mountains 
Shall have lost its ruddy glow, 
And the music of the fountains 
In untroubled murmurs flow ; 
When the evening birds are singing, 
Their mild notes from the tree, 
And echo’s voice is ringing, 
Wilt thou come back to me? 


When the tired sun is sinking, 
More glorious in its leave, 

And the thirsty flowers are drinking 
Distilments of the eve; 

When the veil that gently trembles 
Over land and over sea, 

Soft evening shade resembles, 
Wilt thou come back to me ? 


When softened winds are stealing, 
Like spirit forms in chase, 

Their mystic charms concealing 
In some far off favour’d place ; 

When the weary world is sleeping, 
Like moonlight on the sea, 

And the stars their watch are keeping, 
Wilt thou come back to me? 


Oh! wilt thou view the mountains 
By that dim and shadowy light, 
And the gently flowing fountains, 
And the murmuring birds of night ; 
And the brightly glittering shower, 
On the ftlow’ret and the tree ; 
Then, in the evening hour, 
Thou wilt come back to me. 
a 


C. H. W. 


It matters not whether our good humor be 
construed by others into insensibility, or even 
idiotism ; itis happiness to ourselves, and none 
but a fool would measure his satisfaction, by 


what the world thinks of it.— Goldsmith. 


COME BACK TO ME—MISSISSIPPI. 


From the Saturday Evening Pos:. 
VIEWS OF THE WEs?T. 


CONCLUDED. 


MISSISSIPPI, 


Very little is known of the interior of this 
State from the reports of travellers, compared 
with what we learn of our Eastern States, from 
the same source. Descending the Mississipp; 
river to New Orleans, the passenger is shown the 
State which takes its name from the magnificent 
stream on which he is floating; but he sees a 
succession of bluffs and receding hills with very 
few inhabitants, and from so superficial a view 
would be led to conclude there was no popula- 
tion. Such a conclusion, however, would be 
very erroneous, the cultivated lands being situa- 
ted more in the interior, and the planters them- 
selves little given to travel. 

Mississippi is bounded on the north by Ten- 
nessee; east by Alabama; south by the gulf of 
Mexico and Louisiana; west by Louisiana and 
the Mississippi, and contains according to Dar- 
by 32,640,900 acres, but Mr. Flint is probably 
nearer the fact when he states it at twenty-eight 
millions. It is 300 miles in average length, and 
from 150 to 160 miles in average breadth. The 
soil may be divided into three distinct positions, 
thus: the alluvial borders of the rivers, the bluffs 
adjacent to the Mississippi alluvion, and the pine 
forest land. There are several distinct ranges 
of hills and eminences, some of which are wash- 
ed by the river; two of them divide the State 
much asin Pennsylvania into sectional divisions, 
and a considerable portion of the table lands 
have precipitous sides which expose them to the 
misfortune of washing. Pine Ridge is a singular 
elevation, seen from the river and resembling an 
island. The bluff zone of Mississippi is supposed 
to equal in intrinsic value any other tract of 
similar extent in the Union. In its naturalstate 
this region was covered with a dense, heavy for- 
est, consisting of oak, hickory, laurel, magnolia, 
sweet gum, ash, maple, the tulip tree or Ameri- 
can poplar, and pine, with a great variety ot 
vines and underwood, and so, much of it still con- 
tinues. The soil is rich, black and deep, and 
presents the singular appearance in some places 
of hills covered with cane brake. The part in- 
habited by the Chickasaw Indians abounds in 
vallies of great fertility. Loftus Heights, 150 
feet high, contain the last stones that have b2en 
discovered in descending the river, which washi- 
es the shores of the State, including all its mean- 
ders, for a distance of nearly seven hundred 
miles! The right line of the shore is less than 
half that distance, but the river here 1s re- 
markably circuitous, often curving round seven 
or eight leagues and almost returning back on 
its course. Much of this long line of river coast 
is inundated swamp, inhabited only by wood- 
cutters for the steamboats, whose residences are 
peculiarly inconvenient and unwholesome. An 
occupied elevation occasionally peeps up, where 
a solitary settler has fixed upon a farm, and liv es 
a life like Robinson Crusoe, except that for . 
servant Friday, he counts two or three for eact 
day of the week. : 

The Yazoo river is the most considerable rive! 





having its whole course in the State. There are 
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some of our readers who will remember the 
speculation in Yazoo stock with the unenviable 
feelings of dame ducks on the stock exchange.— 
The first broker who offered the scrip for sale 
was laughed at, but those who bought low and 
held it, ultimately realised a large profit. This 
river rises near Tennessee, runs a north-west 
course, receiving many tributary streams, and 
hv a mouth 300 feet wide falls into the Missis- 
sippi twelve miles below the Walnut Hil.s, hav- 
ing its course through a high, salubrious, and 
nieasant district, mostly inhabited by Indians, 
who live along its banks for a distance of 150 
miles from its mouth. The Yazoo is boatable 
for large boats fifty miles, and in high stages of 
ihe water much further. Building stone is 
brought down it for the New Orleans market, 
being the nearest point where the article is met 
with. Twelve miles above its mouth are situated 
the Yazoo Hills, and four miles higher is the 
scite of the old Fort S:. Peter, where an old 
French settlement was destroyed a hundred 
years ago by the Yazoo Indians, who in turn are 
now extinct. On the Big Black, or Lousa Chitto 
river which has a course of 200 miles, some 
New England settlers, headed by General Put- 
nam, selected a place for a town in 1773. On 
Bayou Pierre is the important settlement of Port 
Gibson, in the centre of a rich country, and ra- 
pidly becoming populous and wealthy. Pearl 
river is next to the Yazoo the most important, 
and has its whole course in this State, through a 
country generally fertile, though it sometimes 
traverses the sterile region of pine woods. Some 
efforts have been made to improve its naviga- 
tion, which is of great importance, as it is one of 
the chief points of communication between the 
State and the Gulf of Mexico. The Pascagoula 
river has a course of 250 miles, and at its mouth 
broadens into an open bay, where is a town of 
the same name, resorted to by the inhabitants of 
New Orleans in the sickly season. 

There are several islands on the coast, but 
they are low and inundated, sterile and covered 
with pine, 

The climate may be said to be between the 
wheat and sugar cane regions, or in other words, 
the climate adapted to the growthof cotton. The 
long moss as in most cotton regions is abundant, 
and the palmeto in the brightness of its winter 
verdure gives a tropical aspect to the landscape, 
and the traveller feels himself in a new region 
lor botanical research. Compared with Louisi- 
ana, its waters are inhabited by the same fish, 
aud covered with the same water fowls, and 
birds of beautiful plumage and song. In health 
itis acknowledged to have decidedly the adyan- 
fage,and those planters remote from stagnant 
waters, with access to spring water, enjoy as 
good constitutions as any where in the Union.— 
The summers it is true are long and warm, when 
villous attacks more or less prevail, but pulmo- 
lary Consumption is almost unheard of, and they 
look upon that disease which kills its thousands 
on our Atlantic coast as muck the worse evil of 
the two, wondering how any body will risk his 
‘le in a climate where the bills of mortality ex- 
uibit their hundreds of victims of that disease in 
“very city. Irom October to June no climate 
can be mure delightful; many of the inhabitants 
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exhibit a vigour which approaches to that of the 
New England States. 

The principal bodies of Indians belong to the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, amounting in 
all to about 24,000, in a semi-savage state, exhi- 
biting a curious compound of character. Many 
of them hold slaves, have good houses. enclosures 
and cattle—ploughs, looms, and black-smith 
shops, but their ancient instincts and changes 
may be traced even through the changes in- 
troduced by the missionaries, and municipal 
regulations. They have an Indian judge, who 
endeavors to imitate our mode of judicature.— 
They keep good houses of entertainment for tra- 
vellers, and many white men have married into 
their families, and seem quite contented to adopt 
some of their customs. A rich squaw is quite 
a belle with the whites, and may be seen riding 
on horseback behind her husband going to 
church, dressed in all her finery, ear bobs, tur- 
ban, &c. like an Eastern princess. 

The missionaries have established boarding 
schools, where the young Indian ladies really 
sometimes acquire much information, and are 
trained to habits of domestic economy like our 
own, which they retain after going home. We 
have taken tea with a family thus educated 
whose manners would have graced a Philadel- 
phia drawing room. The tea service was neat 
and in good taste, and the politeness of the fair 
entertainers was extremely fascinating, though 
they evidently had not many ideas they were 
willing to communicate, and probably very few 
in common with our party. The missionaries 
continue to witness a growing partiality for our 
modes of life, and their late reports respecting 
the schools are encouraging. Christianity makes 
certain progess, and instead of the savage war 
soug and dance, the praises of God resound in 
these ancient forests. These benevolent indivi- 
duals are patronised and countenanced in some 
degree by our government. 

s much excellent land exists along the 
streams of the whole State, all the kinds of 
grains, fruits and vegetables suited to the cli- 
mate are grown here. The sugarcane has been 
attempted near the southern frontier; the sweet 
orange is found to succeed in places, and in the 
middle regions, figs, grapes of all sorts, tobacco, 
Indian corn, sweet potatoes, rice, melons, plums, 
peaches, &c. Mc. come to perfection. Castor oil 
beans are cultivated, and on high and middle re- 
gions, the apple and pear may be found, but 
cotton is the great staple, growing in great per- 
fection all over the State. Cotton ts the grand 
topic of conversation every where, and a man 
who can’t tailk the cotton language, calculate a 
crop, or tell its price in every market of the 
world might as well talk Spanish or Portuguese, 
for he would be quite as much listened to. Many 
planters realised immense fortunes when cotton 
bore a high price, and some of them visit us in 
the summer months to spend their large reve- 
nues, bui in general Mississippians are a home 

eople, who have their own habits, and perhaps 
snow less of those of other States than is common 
in America. They are plain, simple, honest and 
industrious, and withal very hospitable. Many 
have 200 slaves and even a larger number is 
common, who are treated humanely. A few, 
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says Mr. Flint, who have acquired fortunes 
without much previous education or refinement, 
and measuring their own knowledge, acquire- 
ments and importance, by their intercourse with 
their slaves, are astonished to find, when they 
ge abroad, that there are other requisites, in or- 

er to be sought after and recéived into the best 
circles, than the possession of money and slaves. 

Monticello is a pleasant and flourishing town 
on the Pearl river. Port Gibson we have already 
alluded to. Greenville, Woodville, and Win- 
chester, are flourishing villages. Shieldsborough 
is on the west side of Bayou St. Louis, and a 
resort from New Orleans during the ravages of 
yellow fever. 

Jackson near the head of Pearl river has been 
recently selected as the permanent seat of gov- 
ernment. Being central and healthy, it will pro- 
bably become an important place. Warrenton 
on the banks of the Mississippi is a considerable 
village. Vicksburgh which has rapidly sprung 
up, Is rising very fast in importance. It is a 
great point for the shipment of cotton, and 
steamboats regularly ply to New Orleans. It is 
on a shelving declivity of hills on the bank of the 
great river of the West, with the houses scat- 
tered on the terraces. 

Natchez is incorporated as a cily, and by tar 
the largest place in the State. Romantically 
situated on the east bank of the river, about 280 
miles above New Orleans, with a free navigation 
for vessels of great burden. Natchez is an im- 

rtant city. So many boats are always lying 

ere, it may be supposed the population partakes 
of the character of its interior visitors, and ac- 
cess may readily be had in the lower town to all 
kinds of dissipation and gambling. The upper 
town is on a bluff 300 feet above the level of the 
river, from which a most romantic view is pre- 
sented. The public buildings are handsome, the 
streets broad, and the whole place wears the as- 
pect of a capital, where the people of the State 
resort for society and amusement. Being the 
great cotton mart of the vicinity, the streets in 
the fall months are barricaded with cotton, and 
if you arrive there from New Orleans you must 
be sure to carry accurate accounts of prices and 
quantities. The opulent planters who reside 
here, and many distinguished lawyers and phy- 
sicians, give a tone and polish to the society, not 
met with in other sections. From this place 
may be seen the site of Fort Rosalie, the scene 
of Chateaubriand’s wild romance of Atala. The 
churches are well attended. It has occasionally 
been visited by yellow fever, which circum- 
stance has retarded its advance in population; 
it numbers now from 3 to 4000 inhabitants. 
The smoking steamers, as they ascend and 
descend the river mostly round to here, and from 
the upper town add greatly to the picturesque 
appearance of the scene. 
Mississippi was admitted into the Union in 
1817. Near the city of Natchez, was situated 
the villages of the Natchez tribe of Indians now 
extinct, abouf whom so much interesting tradi- 
tion remains in the histories of the Catholic mis- 
sions. The first aetual settlement was made at 
this point by the French about 1716, but the co- 
lony consisting of 500 persons was massacred by 
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ALEXANDER SCOTT. 
The following little circumstance, the particy. 
lars of which I received from one of the parties 
engaged, will possibly amuse for the moment. 
and at the same time illustrate the humanity and 
noble disinterestedness of our late lamented hero 
Decatur, and form an interesting and true incj- 
dent of one of the scenes during the late war. 
It was when the English Fleet lay off New 
London,among which were the Ramilies, Majes- 
tic, La Hogue, Bulwark, &c. &c. that a boat's 
crew belonging to the first ship, formed the reso- 
lute determination of freeing themselves from 
that oppressive yoke which galled so many noble 
necks, and forced them to raise their arms 
against those, whom their hearts readily acknow- 
ledged as brothers and friends, but which a cruel 
me unjust policy forced them to oppose as 
enemies. 
Amongst those who were most obnoxious to 
this boat’s crew, for his tyranny and cruelty, was 
a Master’ sMate, by the name of Briley, and it so 
happened that this officer was ordered to take 
charge of the boat to row guard, the day formed 
by these men to effect theiremancipation. They 
had previous to this circumstance settled every 
thing, and strange as it may appear, depended 
upon a boy of fifteen years of age, to conquer 
this formidable tyrant. Their hearts dilated 
with hope and anticipations of the most sanguine 
nature when they reflected, that a few short 
hours would place them upon the land of liberty. 
For to go, says my informant, we were resolved, 
be the consequence what it might—aye, even 
to the death itself. 

There were six rowers belonging to the boat, 
and the lad Alexander Scott, who acted as cox- 
swain. It was settled that the man who pulled 
the after oar, by name Benjamin Baker, (since 
a gunner’s mate in our service) was to give the 
signal when little Scott was to show his meitle 
ace free himself and boatmates from the British 
yoke. 

At length the hour arrived. The Boatswain's 
Mate’s shrill pipe and “array there, black cut- 
ter’s array,” sounded through the atmosphere of a 
clear October evening, and each man belonging 
to the boat again felicitated themselves upon their 
near approach to liberty, at the same time watch- 
ing the boy’s movements, to observe if he 
betrayed signs of reluctance or dismay at this 
critical juncture, but nothing of the kind was 
seen. ‘They tossed their oars. Little Alexan- 
der with a silver star in the front of his hat to 
denote his station—jumped nimbly into the stern 
sheets—their victim and tyrant muffled in a 
cloak, seated himself—the word was given—“let 
fall, give way,” and immediately the ‘boat began 
to leave the Ramilies astern. They pulled on 
for some time in utter silence, the lad’s eye fixed 
upon Baker, and the men “giving way smartly, 
that the distance between them and the ship 
might be the greater, and the chance of escape 
in their favor. At length the moment arrived, 
the sign was given, the boy gently drew the tiller 
from the rudder head, and as he sat immediately 
behind the officer, held it over his head —* shall 
I!” exclaimed Alexander (in his anxiety, pre 
bably,too, some feelings of remorse touched his 





the natives in 1729. 





heart at the thoughts of the officers’ death.) The 
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sional was repeated and with all the force he 
could collect, he struck Briley over the head,— 
who being in a dose had not attended to the boy’s 
exclamation,—he started instantly from his seat 
_stagvered—Baker closed with and threw him 
_and another blow from the tiller left them 
masters ofthe boat. They resumed their stations 
and made for the land and ina very little time 
were all safe on shore at Gales’ Ferry—having 
first secured their arms, a cutlass and pistol 
each, they turned the boat adrift, in which still 
remained the dead body, or apparently so, of the 
unfortunate Master’s Mate. 

They made for the first house they discovered, 
which proved te be Gale’s Tavern, and were 
met at the door by an American Middy, who, 
seeing the men armed, and having paid his re- 
spects too ardently at the shrine of Bacchus, 
retired in disorder, exclaiming gentlemen—gen- 
tlemen, New Lendon is taken, the British are at 
the door! m the gentlemen es (who 
proved ‘to be a party of officers at dinner)an ex- 
planation tookk place without bloodshed, and our 
heroes were regaled with a plentiful repast, re- 
ceived the congratulations of their new friends, 
and retired to rest half seas over. 

On the following morning an officer conducted 
the black cutter’s crew on board the Frigate 
United States, Commodore Stephen Decatur. 
My informer states, that although now in the 
place they had risked so much for, they felt some- 
what aback, surrounded by strangers requiring 
explanations which the men did not think proper 
togive. Nine o’clock arrived—the Guard was 
turned out, the side piped, and the Commodore 
advanced towards the capstan—where he re- 
mained in conversation with the officers. The 
cutter’s crew feeling diffident in their new situa- 
tion and likewise knowing the necessity of an 
interview and explanation, were at a stand how 
to act, when little Scott stepped forward and 
said he would speak to the Commodore. 

The boy advanced to the mainmast, where 
uncovered he remained standing: at length the 
Commodore turned, looked at him, spoke to an 
officer, who bowed and with that placid expres- 
sion of countenance for which he was so cele- 
brated, beckoned the boy toadvance. Making 
his best bow, he obeyed. 

“ What’s your name, my lad?”’ 

* Alexander Scott, sir.” 

“What induced you to desert your country’s 
llag?”’ 

“fll usage, Sir,—besides, it is not my coun- 
try’s flag. 1 ama Scotchman.” 
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* Give you up? no—no—you are a brave little 
fellow.’ Then turning to the rest of the men, he 
added,“my lads, so long as that flag waves o’er 
my head, you shall receive its protection. You 
should have retained the boat—common hu- 
manity would have dictated this—but | hope— 
I trust the unfortunate man yet lives. No more 
at present (observing one of the men about to 
speak.) I know how to make allowances for 
your feelings, placed in the situation you were 
—go forward, | will see you again to-morrow.” 
He now called the boy aside, interrogated him 
respecting the situation of the fleet-—the size of 
their guns—their method of watching, &c. and 
finding his answers to correspond with his own 
notes, put such implicit confidence in his rela- 
tions, that three nights after, in a heavy snow 
storm, the U.S. Sloop of war Hornet run the 
— and passed clear through the enemy’s 
eet. 
The day after the event occurred, a flag of 
truce was received from Commodore Hardy to 
Decatur. He demanded the men and offered 
an exchange of 5 to 1 for the black cutter’s 
crew, but Decatur told the officer, that to give 
up men who claimed the protection of the Amer- 
ican flag, was more than his commission was 
worth, and in short, as he believed the greater 
ang were Americans, he would protect, but 
e would not exchange them, were they to offer 
50 for 1. 

It is only necessary tostate, that Decatur fur- 
nished these men with money and a passport for 
New York, using them with great humanity. 
They wished to enter on board the United 
States. This he would not permit on their own 
account. Alexander he attempted to keep by 
him, but the boy insisted upon following his ship- 
mates—and he did so. 

From this time I lost sight of the boy, but no 
doubt he acted a pretty conspicuous part during 
the war, as he entered the service. 

The present year, I accidentally learned that 
Alexander Scott was the Boatswain of one of 
our finest Sleops of war, upon the West India 
Station. 





——=e—————— 

A travelling correspondent of the New York 
Mirror, now in Europe, gives the following 
overwrought description of two rare beauties 
whom he met at Florence. The pictures are 
evidently drawn by an enthusiast :— 

“The Princes 5 may be twenty-four 











The commodore eyed him for a moment, then 
added,“*did you kill your officer?” 

“Not quite killed him, Sir, although Johnson 
there would have done so, (pointing to one of the 
men, all of whom, had by this time advanced)— 
but | begged for him, Sir.” 

“Then he was not dead?” 

Oh! no, Sir, his head is too hard for a few 
viows, like those we gave, to kill hum.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Because the men said he was a blockhead.” 

“You are a wag I see and a young one too,” 
said the Commodore laughing— 

Alexander seized this moment of saying, “you 


years of age. She is of the middle height, with 
a slight stoop in her shoulders, which is rather a 
grace than a fault. Her bust is exquisitely 
turned, her neck slender but full, her arms, 
hands, and feet, those of a Psyche. Her face is 
the abstraction of highborn Italian beauty— 
calm, almost to indifference, of an indescribably 
glowmg paleness—a complexion that would be 
alabaster, if it were not for the richness of the 
blood beneath, betrayed in lips whese depth of . 
coler and fineness of curve seem only too cu- 
riously beautiful to be the work of nature. Her 
eyes are dark and large,and must have had an in- 
dolent expression in her childhood, but are now 
the seat and soul of feeling. She dresses her hair 





will not give us up, sir.” 


with a kind of characteristic departure from the 
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mode, parting its glossy flakes on her brow with 
nymph-like simplicity, a peculiarity which one 
regrets not to see in the too Parisian dress of her 
person. In her manners she is strikingly elegant, 
but without being absent; she seems to give an 
unconscious attention to what is about her, and 
to be gracious and winning without knowing or 
intending it, merely because she cculd not listen 
or speak otherwise. Her voice is sweet, and in 
her own Italian, mellow and soft to a degree in- 
conceivable by those who have not heard this 
delicious language spoken in its native land. 
With all these advantages, and a look of pride 
that nothing could insult, there is an expression 
in her beautiful face that reminds you of her sex 
and its temptations, and prepares you fully for 
the history which you may hear froin the first 
woman that stands at your elbow. 

The other is an English girl of seventeen, 
shrinking timidly from the crowd, and leaning 
with her hands clasped over her father’s arm, 
apparently listening only to the waltz, and un- 
conscious that every eye is fixed on her in admi- 
ration. She has lived all her life in Italy but 
has been bred by an English mother, in a re- 
tired villa of the Val d’Arno—her character and 
feelings are those of her race, and nothing of 
Italy aout her, but the glow of its sunny clime 
in the else spotless snow of her complexion, and 
an enthusiasm in her downcast eye, that you 
may account for as you will—it is not English. 
Her form has just ripened into womanhood. The 
bust still wants fulness, and the step confidence. 
Her forehead is rather too intellectual to be mai- 
denly; but the droop of her singularly long eye- 
lashes, over eyes that elude the most guarded 

lance of your own, and the modest expression of 
1er lips, closed but not pressed together, redeem 
her from any look of conscious superiority, and 
convince you that she only seeks to be unobserv- 
ed. Asingle ringlet of golden brown hair falls 
nearly to her shoulder, catching the * upon its 
glossy curves with an effect that would enchant a 
painter. Lillies of the valley, the first of the sea- 
son,are in her bosom and her hair, and she might 
be the personification of the flower of delicacy and 
beauty. You are only disappointed in talking 
with her. She expresses herself with a nerve 
and self command which, from a slight glance, 
you did not anticipate. She shrinks from the 
general eye, but in conversation she is the high- 
minded woman more than the timid child, for 
which her manner seems tormark her. In either 
light, she is the very presence of purity. She 
stands by the side of her not less beautiful rival, 
like a Madonna by a Magdalen—both seem not 
at home in the world, but only one could have 
dropped from heaven.” 

ee 
Rocks ef Lake Superior. 
BY GOVERNOR CASS. 

Upon the southern coast of Lake Superior, 
about fifty miles from the falls of St. Mary, are 
the immense precipitous clifls, called by the 
voyagers, Le Pottrail and the Pictured Rocks. 
This name has been given them in consequence 
of the different appearance which they present 
to the traveller,as he passes their base in his ca- 
noe. It requires little aid from the imagination to 
discern in them the castellated tower and lofty 
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dome, spires and pinnacles, and every sublime 
grotesque, or fantastic shape which the geniys 
of architecture ever invented. These cliffs are 
an unbroken mass of rocks, rising to an eleys- 
tion of 300 feet above the level of the lake, and 
stretching along the coast for fifteen miles. The 
voyagers never pass this coast except in the 
most profound calm; and the Indians, before 
they make the attempt, offer their accustomed 
oblations, to propitiate the favour of their Moni- 
tas. The eye instinctively searches along this 
eternal rampart for a single place of security ; 
but the search is vain. With an impassable 
barrier of rocks on one side, and an intermina. 
ble expanse of water on the other, a sudden 
storm upon the lake would as inevitably insure 
destruction of the passenger in his frail canoe, 
as if he were on the brink of the cataract of Nia- 
gara. The rock itself is a sandstone, which is 
disentegrated by the continual action of the wa- 
ter with comparative facility. There are no 
broken masses upon which the eye can rest and 
find relief. The lake is so deep, that these 
masses, as they are torn from the precipice, are 
concealed beneath its waves until they are re- 
duced tosand. The action of the waves has un- 
dermined every projecting point: and there the 
immense precipice rests upon arches, and the 
foundation is intersected with caverns in every 
direction. 

When we passed this immense fabric of na- 
ture, the wind was still, and the lake was calm. 
But even the slightest motion of the waves, 
which, in the most profound calm, agitates these 
internal seas, swept through the deep caverns 
with the noise of distant thunder, and died away 
upon the ear as it rolled forward in the dark re- 
cesses, inaccessible to human observation. No 
sound more melancholy or more awful ever vi- 
brated upon human nerves. It has left an im- 
pression which neither time nor distance can 
ever efface. Resting in a frail bark cunoe upon 
the limpid waters of the lake, we seemed almost 
suspended in air, so pellucid is the element upon 
which we floated. In gazing upon the towering 
battlements which impended over us, and from 
which the smallest fragment would have destroy- 
ed us, we felt, intensely, our own insignificance. 
No situation can be imagined, more appalling to 
the courage, or more humbling to the pride of 
man. We appeared like a speck upon the face 
of creation. Our whole party, Indians and voya- 
gers, and soldiers, officers, and servants, con- 
templated in mute astonishment the awful display 
of creative power, at whose base we hung; and 
no sound broke upon the ear to interrupt the 
ceaseless roaring of the waters. No splendid 
cathedral, no temple built with human hands, 
no pomp of worship could ever impress the spec- 
tator with such humility, and so strong a convic- 
tion of the immense distance between him and 
the Almighty Architect. 


——__ <> 


In the pure heart of a girl loving for the first 
time, love is far more ecstatic than In man, !nas- 
much as it is unfevered by desire—-love then and 
there makes the only state of human existence 
which is at once capable of calmness and trans- 
port! 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE CONFLAGRATION OF MOSCOW. 


Hark ! what wild shouts disturb the air, 
Along the gales of Russia driven ! 
’Tis the fierce triumph of despair— 
it rolls--it bursts—and swells to heaven. 
Rolling along the Kremlin walls, 
And through the streets, that awful cry 
Proclaims to Moscow’s lordly halls, 
The blow is struck for victory! 


And see ! a lurid glare of light 

Springs up from cottage and from tower, 
Gilding the darkness of the night, 

As fiercely onward spreads its power. 
Usurping the moon’s paler beams, 

It wafts destruction far and wide, 
Reflecting in the silver streams, 

And farther on, the frozen tide. 


Around the birth-place of the Czar, 
In sportive flames it fiercely twines 
Its lurid ruin, wafting far 
Its light through Russia’s frozen climes, 
Revealing, o’er the whiten’d plain, 
Napoleen’s vast and countless line ; 
His banner floating with disdain, 
Though ’gainst him elements combine: 


The conqueror, seated in his car, 
As onward rolled his ponderous wheels, 
Surveyed the dazzling lights af>r, 
And anguish, though reluctant, feels : 
He sees his cherished hopes dashed down, 
And by a rude and savage band— 
No more is Russia’s golden crown 
Within the grasping of his hand. 


Never the palace of the Czar 
Shall ope her huge and ponderous gate, 
And welcome from successful wars: 
He, the imperial potentate ! 
No trophies will he homeward bring, 
Nor monuments of lasting fame; 
The crown of Russia’s warrior king 
Will never deck his splendid train. 


The conqueror of many a throne, 
The idol of imperial France— 
Though ali he views is now his own, 
Reads his dark fate in that one glance. 
Though he has felt the tropic sun, 
And fiercely braved the northern snew, 
He sees his miseries begun, 
In this, stern destiny’s first blow. 


Still spread the wild flames uncontrolled, 
A lurid ocean, raging bright, 
Tillround the Kremlin walls it rolled 
its huge devouring fangs of light.— 
For days and nights it blazed around, 
And seemed delighted there to dwell : 
At last unto the heated ground 
It tottered—and the Kremlin fell! 


As long as he could fix his eye 

Upon one hut or cottage there, 
Would he, Napoleon, deign to fly ! 
Though man and fire, and e’en the air 
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Commingled—raged around his throne, 
The earth—and heaven his canopy— 

No! not till by the flames o’erthrown, 
The capital in ashes lay, 

The undaunted hero turned his car 
Unto his own, his native land, 

And sought in other realms afar, 


New glories for his conquering hand. 
OMEGA. 


— =< 
THE CAPTURED INDIAMAN,. 


We copy from Blackwood’s Magazine for 
April, the following narrative of the horrible 
atrocities said to have been perpetrated on board 
a West Indiaman, which, although under con- 
voy, had been surprised and taken by the crew 
of a privateer schooner. 

A line-of-battle ship led—and two frigates and 
three sloops were stationed on the out-skirts of 
the fleet. 

On this evening, (we had by this time progres- 
sed into the trades, and were within three hun- 
dred miles of Barbados,) the sun had set bright 
and clear, after a most beautiful day, and we 
bowling along right before it ; but there was no 
moon, and ajthough the stars sparkled brilliant- 
ly, yetit was dark and as we were the sternmost 
of the men-of-war, we had the task of whipping 
in the sluggards. It was my watch on deck. A 
gun from the Commodore, who showed a num- 
ber of lights. ‘‘ What is that Mr. Kennedy ?” 
said the captain tothe old gunner. ‘“ The Com- 
modore has made the night signal for the stern- 
most ships to make more sail and close, sir.” 
We repeated the signal, and stood on hailing the 
dullest of the merchantmen, inthe neighborhood 
to make more sail, and firing a musket shot now 
and then over the more distant of them. By and 
by we saw a large West Indiaman suddenly haul 
her wind, and stand across our bows. 

“Forward there,’ sung out Mr. Splinter, 
** stand by to fire a shot at that fellow from the 
boat gun if he does not bear up. Whatcan he 
be after? Sergeant Armstrong,’—to a marine, 
who was standing close by, in the waist,—* get 
a musket, and fire over him.” It was done, and 
the ship immediately borne upon her course 
again; we now ranged along side of him on his 
larboard quarter. 

** Ho, the ship a hoy !”---“*Hillo !” was the reply. 
“Make more sail, sir, and run into the body of the 
fleet, or I shall fire into you ; why don’t you keep 
in the wake of the Commodore?” No answer. 

‘What meant youby hauling your wind just 
now, sir.” 

“ Yesh, Yesh,” at length responded a voice 
from the merchantman. _ 

** Something wrong here,” said Mr. Splinter. 
“ Back your maintopsail, sir, and hoist a light 
at the peak ; I shall send a boat on board of you. 
Boatswain’s mate pipe away the crew of the jol- 
ly boat.” We also backed our maintopsail, and 
were in the act of lowering downeur boat, when 
the officer rattled out “‘ keep all fast, with the 
boat; I can’t comprehend that chap’s manceu- 
vres for the soulof me. He has not hove-to.’’ 
Once more we were within pistol-shot of him. 
“Why don’t you heave to, sir?” All silent. 

Presently we could perceive a confusion and 
a noise of struggling on board, and angry voi- 
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ces, as if people were trying to force their way 
up to the hatchways from below ; a heavy thump- 

ing upon deck, and a creaking of the blocks, 
and rattling of the cordage, while the mainyard 
was first braced one way and then another, as 
if two parties were striving for the mastery. At 
length a voice hailed distinctly, ‘“* We are cap- 
tured by a .’A sudden sharpcry, and asplash 
overboard told of some fearful deed. 

“We are taken by a privateer, or pirate.” 
sung out another voice. his was followed bya 
heavy crunching blow, as when the spike of a 
butcher's axe is driven through a bullock’s for- 
head deep into the brain. 

By this time the captain was ondeck, all hands 
had been called, and the word had been passed 
to clear away two of the foremost carronades on 
the starboard side, and to load them with grape. 

“On board there—get below, all you of the 
English crew, as | shall fire with grape.” 

The hint was now taken. The ship at length 
came to the Wind—we rounded to, under her lee; 
and an armed boat, with Mr. Treenall, and my- 
self, and sixteen men, with cutlasses, were sent 
on board. 

We jumped on deck, and at the gangway Mr. 
Treenall stumbled and fell over the dead body 
of a man, no doubt the one who hailed last, with 
his scull cloven to the eyes, and a broken cut- 
lass biade sticking in the gash. We were im- 
mediately accosted by the mate, who was lashed 
down to a ringbolt close by the bits, wiih his 
hands tied at the wrists by sharp cords so tight- 
ll gy the blood was spouting from beneath his 
nans. 

“We have been surprised by a privateer 
schooner, sir, the heutenant of her, and twelve 
men, are now in the cabin.” 

*“ Where are the rest of the crew ?” 

* A‘l secured in the forecastle, except the se- 
cond mate and boatswain, the men who hailed 
you just now; the last was knocked on the head, 
and the former was stabbed and thrown over- 
board.” 

By this the lieutenant had descended to the ca- 
bin followed by his people, while the merchant 
crew once more took charge of the ship, crowd- 
ing sail into the body of the fleet. 

followed him close, pistol and cutlass in hand 
and I shall never forget the scene that present- 
ed itself when I entered.—The cabin was that 
of a vessel of five hundred tons, elegantly fitted 
up; the panels were filled with superb damask 
hangings before the stern windows and side 
berths, and brilliantly lighted up by two large 
swinging lamps hung from the deck above, which 
were reflected from, and multiplied in, several 
plate glass mirrors in the pannels. In the re- 
cess, which in cold weather had been occupied 
by the stove, now stood a splendid cabinet piano 
ferte, the silk corresponding with the crimson 
cloth of the pannels; it was open, a Leghorn 
bonnet with a green veil, a parasol, and two long 
white gloves, as if recentiy pulled off, lay on it, 
with the very mould of the hands in them. __ 

The rudder case was particularly beautiful; 
it was a rich carved and yuilded palm-tree, tie 
stern painted white, and enterlaced with a gol- 
del fret work, like the lozengers of a pine apple 
while the leaves spread up and abroad on the roof. 
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The table was laid for supper with cold meat 
and wine, and a profusion of silver things alj 
sparkling brightly ; but it was in great disorder, 
wine spilt, and pecs broken, and dishes with 
meat upset, and forks and spoons scattered abont, 
She was evidently one of those London West In. 
diamen, on board of which I knew there was 
much splendor and great comfort.—But, alas! 
the hand of lawless violence had been there. 
The captain lay across the table, with his head 
hanging over the side of it next to us, and una- 
ble to help himself with his hands tied behind his 
back, and a gag in his mouth; his face purple 
from the blood running in his head, and the white 
of his eyes turned up, while his loud stentorous 
breathing but too clearly indicated the rupture 
of a vessel on the brain. 

He was a stout, portly man, and altho’ we re- 
leased him on the instant, and had him bled, and 
threw water on his face, and did all we could 
for him, he never spoke afterwards, and died in 
half an hour. 

Four gentlemanly-looking men were setting at 
the table, lashed to their chairs, pale and tremb- 
ling, while six of the most ruffian looking scoun- 
drels [ ever beheld, stood on the opposite side of 
the table in a row fronting us, with the light from 
the lamps shining full of them. ‘Three of them 
were small but very square mulattoes ; one was 
a South American Indian, with square high bo- 
ned visage, and long lank, black glossy hair of 
his cast. These four had no clothing besides 
their trowsers, and stood with their arms folded, 
in all the calmness of desperate men, caught in 
the very actof some horrible atrocity which they 
knew shut out all hope of mercy. ‘The two oth- 
ers were white Frenchmen, tall, bushey whis- 
kered, sallow desperadoes, but still, wonderful to 
relate, with if I may so speak, the manners ot 
gentlemen. One of them squinted, and had a 
hair lip, which gave him a horrible expression. 
They were dressed in white trowsers and shirts, 
yellow silk ashes around their waists and a sort 
of blue uniform jackets. blue Gascon cap from 
each of which descended a large bullion tassel, 
hanging down on one side of their heads. 

‘The whole party had apparently made up their 
minds that resistance was vain, for their pistols 
and cutlasses, some of them bloody, had all been 
laid on the table with the buts and handles to- 
wards us, contrasting horrible with the glitter- 
ing equipage of steel, and crystal, and silver 
things, and on the snow-white damask table 
cloth. They were immediately seized, and iron- 
ed, to which they submitted in silence.—We next 
released the passengers, and were overpowered 
with thanks, one dancing, one crying, one laugh- 
ing and another praying. But merciful Heaven, 
what an object met our eyes! drawing aside a 
curtain that concealed a sofa, filted into @ re 
cess, there lay more dead than a liveva tall am 
most beautiful girl, her resting on her arm ane 
her clothes dishevelled and torn, blood on her 
bosom, and foam on her mouth, with her long 
hair loose and dishevelled, and covering the a 
per part of her deadly pale face, through — 
her wild, sparkling black eyes, protruded aa 
their sockets, glanced and glared with the « 

s ’ : > o iS 
of a maniac’s, while her blue lips kept gibbering 
an incoherent prayer, one moment, and the nest, 
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ynploring mercy, as if she had been still in the 
ands of those who knew not her name; and 
anon, 2 low, hysterical laugh made our very blood 
freeze in our bosoms, which soon ended in a long, 
dismal yell, as she rolled off the couch upon the 
deck and lay in a dead faint. 

Alas, the day! a maniac she was from that 
hour. She was the only daughter of the mur- 
dered captain of the ship, and never woke in her 
unclouded reason to the fearful consciousness of 
ner own dishonor and her parent’s death. 

——<ge———— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 


An Adventure, 
DURING TIE LATS WAR. 


One day in July, 1814, whilst fishing with two 
other boys, on the rocks below the Salt Works, 
at the mouth of New London harbour, we observ- 
eda boat with eight oars, approaching the small 
cove tothe westward of us. At first we supposed 
it contained a party of young officers from the 
British squadron,as they frequently amused them- 
selves by shooting, on the island, at the mouth of 
the cove; but observing them more distinctly as 
they approached, we could see none but those at 
the oars; and our conjecture, that the crew had 
run away from one of the British vessels, was 
fully confirmed by their running off with all their 
might as soon as they landed. After they had 
disappeared, and seeing no prospect of their be- 
ing pursued by any of the boats’ squadron, we 
rowed our small skiff behind the rocks, keeping 
close to the shore, until within a few rods of their 
boat, when we landed under cover of a large 
rock, and proceeded cautiously to the boat. in 
the boat we found a midshipman, with his arms 
and feet tied, and a handkerchief over his 
mouth. We immediately relieved him, and 
learned that the crew had risen upon him, about 
ten miles off—a very easy task, as they were all 
armed—the boat having been despatched by the 
frigate Majestic, to reconnoitre a sloop, that they 
supposed was Capt. Howard’s, laden with flour, 
irom New York,a fact the midshipman was una- 
ble to ascertain, as the crew preferred leaving 
the sloop to make its way to New London, where 
it arrived after some difficulty, as 1 shall relate 
presently. 

The midshipman, (now Captain R——, of the 
Royal Navy, whom I have since had the pleasure 
of dining with) we ascertained, was oneof a par- 
tythat we had fallen in with two weeks previous, 
whilst shooting meadow hens. They then treated 
us very kindly, took some of our fish, and in re- 
turn gave us some refreshments, requesting us 
to cuahange our fishing apparatus for a pair of 
pistols. 

Being an acquaintance we togk him to my 
father’s house, gave him some refreshments, &c. 

le remained with us during the day and part of 
the night; for, awaking very early in the 
Morning, we found he had left us, leaving a note 
Saying he would take our skiff, and in its place 
we might have the cutter. We were entirely 
disposed to connive at his escape, considering 
the manner he came into our possession; be- 
‘ides, our house was completely exposed to the 
Whole squadron, without any defence nearer 
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In fact they frequently landed near us, and took 
what provisions they wanted. Sometimes they 
would throw a few guineas at the women, and 
say if they did not think they were poor they 
would take what they wanted without leave. 

The boat we took to New London, and sold to 
one of the American squadron, for seventy dol- 
lars, quite a sum for three boys, the oldest not 
fourteen. 

Captain Howard’s sloop was chased by the 
British sloop of war Wasp, on shore at the Salt 
Works. Guns were brought to her rescue.— 
Two companies of militia, under Captain Deca- 
tur, Lieutenant Biddle, and other officers, were 
attending the Presbyterian church, at New Lon- 
don, at the time; and hearing the guns, they, 
with all the congregation, left the church, ex- 
pecting the fleet had made the contemplated at- 
tack on the town. Captain Decatur proceeded 
with six boats to the mouth of the harbour, and 
with two pieces of artillery succeeded in driving 
off the barges of the Wasp, and those of the fri- 
gate, that had come to their assistance. 

In consequence of the calm the British vessels 
could not approach near enough to do us any 
damage; the flour was therefore landed, and 
carried to New London in wagons; the sloop 
was got off and warped into New London har- 
bour. Capt. Howard continued tc run down to 
New York, during the war, taking advantage of 
the dark nights, his knowledge of the sound, and 
the winds. As for the boat’s crew, they all es- 
caped except one, who, report says, was decoy- 
ed and taken by a tory, who was strongly sus- 
pected of supplying the British with fresh provi- 
sions. 

The British Admiral, Hardy, had offered one 
thousand dollars reward to any one who would 
bring him a deserter. He was induced to offer 
this fires sum in consequence of frequent deser- 
tions from the British Navy. I never heard of 
but one being taken back, and this was the per- 
son Lalluded to. It was said at the time that Rich- 
ard carried him off one night when he 
took his usual supply of fresh beef; that, on his 
informing the captain of the Ramilies who he 
had, he (the captain) took a rope from the yard- 
arm, and hung the poor fellow from the beat, 
without taking him on board. 

Richard ——-— made a large sum of money, 
by fair and foul means, during the war, but never 
prospered; he committed suicide after the peace, 
from remorse, it was said.—In fact, all at once 
he appeared to be an altered man: he never 
smiled after the night he took the poor fellew on 
board the Ramilies. One of his fellow tories fled 
to Canada. On his return, after the peace, he 
was tried for —_ treason; but government not 
wishing to spill any more blood, did not make 
great efforts to convict him. Some of the wit- 
nesses absented themselves, and none felt willin 
that the man’s blood should rest on their testi- 
mony. He was ably defended by a very emi- 
nent lawyer of New London, who named a mo- 
derate fee, considering the services he rendered, 
but the man had no gratitude or principle, and 
declined paying him his fee, saying, “ Why, 
squire, a man had better have been hung than to 








than Fort Griswold, distant seven or eight miles. 





ay such a fee.” He is still alive—has aceumu- 
fated property, but is respected by noone. D. 
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_. Whe Lion's Visit to the Market. 

We published. some time since, an account of a panther 
who amused himself by “keeping shop” a little while in 
New York, and we were pleased to observe that no evil re- 
sulted to any one from his change of business. The love 
of freedom and the search for ease is not confined to the 

~, Panther: other animals, long caged, seek an outlet, and en- 
joy ‘‘the common air and common use of their own 
limbs.” 

. Two women, some fifteen or sixteen years since, were 
sitting about two o’clock of a market day, at the head of 
Sixth street market, then the highest or last in Market 
street, and while they were lamenting the heat of the day, 
and counting and comparing their profits at the close of 
their sales, one of them lifting up her eyes, sighing, said, 

* We shall have no more customers to-day.” 

No,” sighed the other, “ the clark will soon be along 
to clear us out—though by the way, what is that coming 
down the street ?” 

‘ Good heavens !” exclaimed the first woman, “ that’s a 
customer indeed—is it a dog, or a calf?” 

_“ It’s neither,” shouted the other, “ it’s a lion, as Iam a 
sinner.” 

The two beldames seized their moveables, and shot 
— the street into a cellar, pulling the door close after 

em. 

Meantime, the tawny king of the forest, who had, while 
the keeper was taking his siesta, walked out of his cage 
into the street, pursued his way to the market, attracted 
probably by the savory smells that ascended from the beef’ 
and mutton, which a day’s heat had acted on. 

The lion, unlike the New York panther, despised shop- 
keeping; he ambled along ata round rate, his tail lifted 
right into the air, and his head jogging up and down, as if 
his whole mind was bent upon a good dinner. 

“ What ails the women?” said a butcher, as he delibe- 
rately took down the last piece of unsold meat, “ what are 
they scampering after ?” 

“May be,” said his neighbor, “ a squall is coming up; 
perhaps the clerk of the market is coming with his broom.” 

* What is that?” 

“ That ?—that is a lion!” shouted the other, and away 
he scampered, and his neighbor afterhim. The panic be- 


came gencral. 

Slam went the shop doors. “Look out for the lion !” 
screamed a good Jady from an upper window. “Whes 
he,” said a dray horse, as he turned up Sixth street with 
instinctive dread. 

The coast wasclear. The market was before the lion 
where to choose, and a good appetite his guide ; he paused 
and nibbled at a fore quarter of lamb, he licked up a piece 
of beef, and smelled at a few radishes. Meantime his go- 
ing abroad became known, and a goodly number were as- 
sembled in the windows above, and here and there some 
bold ones were discovered peeping round the corners of 
the street, and springing back as the gyrations of the lion’s 
tufted tail gave notice of its owner moving, 

Market street has not since exhibited such an absence of 
passengers. 

The clerk of the market arrived with his squad of men, 
armed with besoms ; but no sooner were they apprised of 
the state of the case, than they threw down their imple- 
ments and ran. 

The lion, meantime, danced along down the market, ex- 
amining the varied contents of the stalls and shambles, un- 
til, to his own surprise, he was saluted by the well known 
voice of his keeper, who had waylaid him with the cage. 
Eating and exercise had satisfied the wanderer with his 
adventure ; he stepped into his cage, and in ten minutes 
was fast asleep. 

We had not the good fortune to witness the gambols to 
which we have referred, but it was told to us with so 
much satisfaction by one who said he saw it, that we have 
often exclaimed, 

** When next the lion goes abroad, 
May we be there to see.” 


a ee 

In The Life ya Sailor, is a narrative of the wreck. ofa 
vessel off the Havanna. The crew. took to the’ beat, 
which upset; they succeeded in righting her, an@ ile 
two men were bailing her with their hats a shark was seen 
to approach. No language can convey an idea of the 
panic which seized the struggling seamen. Every man 


now strove the more to obtain a moment’s safety. Well |, 


they knew that one drop of blood would have been 
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scented by the everlasting pilot fish, the jackalls of 4 
shark—and that their destruction was inevitable if one 
these monsters should discover the rich repast, or be led 
its food by the little rapid hunter ofits prey. A few mip. 
utes after, about fifteen sharks came right among them 
The boat was again upset by the simultaneous endeavor 
to escape danger, and the twenty-two sailors were again 
devoted to destruction. At first the sharks did not seer 
inclined to seize their prey, but swam in amongst the men 
playing in the water, sometimes leaping about and rubbins 
against their victims. This was of short duration. 4 
loud shriek from one of the men announced his sudden 
pain; a shark had seized him by the leg, and severed jt 
entirely from the body. No sooner had the blood beey 
tasted than the dreaded attack took place: another and 
another shriek proclaimed the loss of limbs. Some were 
torn froin the boat, to which they vainly endeavored to 
cling—some, it was supposed, sunk from fear alone. The 
sharks had tasted the blood, and were not to be driven 
from their feast, By great exertion the boat was again 
righted, and two men were in her; the rest had all perish. 
ed.—The two survivors resolved, with gallant hearts, to 
redouble their exertions. They lightened the boat suf. 
ficiently not to be overset. The voracious monsters en- 
deavored to upset the boat; they swam by its side, in 
seeming anxiety for their prey; but after waiting some 
time separated. The two rescued seamen, in spite of the 
horrors they had witnessed, soon fell asleep, and were the 
next day fortunately picked up by a Jeasel. 
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Tue Corn Craxr.—This interesting bird, which visits 
the north of England and Scotland in summer, and keeps 
up in the meadows its cry of crake, crake, is well known, 
but is not easily seen. It runs with great rapidity, and is 
loth to take wing. When found, it has the instinct, in 
common with some other animals, and especially insects, 
to feign death. A gentleman had one brought to him by 
his dog. It was dead to all appearance. As it lay on the 
ground, he turned it over with his foot ; he was convinced 
it was dead. Standing by, however, for some time, in si- 
lence, he suddenly saw it open an eye. He then took it 
up, its head fell, its legs hung loose, it appeared again to- 
tally dead. He then put it into his pocket, and before 
very long, he felt it all alive. and struggling to escape.— 
He took it out, it was as lifeless as before. He then lak 
it again upon the ground and retired to some distance ; in 
about five minutes it warily raised its head, looked around, 
and decamped at full speed.— Votes of a Naturalist. 
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PROVERBS. 
A spur in the head, is worth two in the heel. 
A civil denial is better than a rude grant. 
An old dog can’t alter his way of barking. : 
A thread-bare coat, is armour proof against a highway 
man. 
A wager, is a fool’s argument. 
Better wear out shoes, than sheets. | 
Beauty is potent, but money is omnipotent. ei: 
He that falls into the dirt, the longer he lies, the diruet 
he is. : 
He who says what he likes, hears what he does not like. 
Poverty makes a man acquainted with strange bed 
fellows. d 
The horse shoe that clatters wants a nail. 
Unbidden guests know not where to sit down. 
A maid that laughs, is half taken. ; 
A woman that painteth, puts up a bill that sheis to be let. 
A man’s best fortune, or his worst, is a wile. 
A woman conceals what she knows not. 
A lass that has many wooers, often fares the worst. 
Fanned fire and foreed love, never did well yet. 
Honest men marry soon, wise men not at all. r 
MN sa be made in Heaven, some have few friends 
there. 
It is a good horse that never stumbles, 
And a good wife that never grumbles. 
Next to no wife, a good wife is best. i at 
While the tall woman is stooping, the little one hath 
swept the house. | ‘ ee 
Smoke, raining into the house, and a scolding wife w 
make a man run out of doors, 
He who has no bread to spare, should not keep a dog: 
He who has but one coat, should not lend it. 
Wise men make proverbs and fools repeat them. 
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BRUGES. 


The city, of which the preceding engraving 
furnishes a particular view, is the capital of West 
Flanders, and is situated at a distance of about 
six miles from the sea. It is the centre of an ex- 
tensive canal commerce. _ The principal canals 

Jere those which lead to Sluys and Ostend, on 
the latter of which vessels of three hundred tons 
come up to Bruges. In the fourteenth century, 
it was one of the chief commercial places in 
Europe, and a very important member of the 
Hanseatic Confederacy, or League. It began 
to decline towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, but is still enabled to carry on a con- 
siderable trade with the northof Europe. Lace 
and linen are the main articles manufactured at 
Bruges. The Exchange is believed to have been 
one of the @arliest establishments of the kind in 
Europe; and though very ancient, is spoken of 
by modern travellers, as_ still a fine building. 
The majestic church of Notre Dame, with its 
elevated spire, is one of the architectural won- 
ders of the place. Within the walls of this sa- 
cred edifice, are the magnificent tombs of 
Charles the Bold, and of his daughter, the illus- 
trious Mary of Burgundy. These tombs were 
constructed in the year 1550. The order of the 
Golden Fleece was founded here, in 1430, by 
Philip the Good. Here,also, Van Eyk, or John 
of Bruges, the supposed inventor of painting in 
oil, was born. 

Bruges has a chamber of commerce, a large 

surance Company, a navigation school and 
dock yard; likewise an academy of puntee, 
sculpture, and architecture; a national literary 
society, and many valuable specimens of archi- 
tecture and sculpture. The town exports much 
crain,and immense quantities are shipped, when 
the English ports are open. 
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BENARES. 


Desirous to present the readers of the Casket 
with as much variety as possible, in pictorial 
embellishments, we have seleeted, from a rare 
source, the preceding beautiful specimen of the 
scenery of India. With this vast country, in the 
minds of great numbers of the American people, 
more especially the religious community, are as- 
sociated a thousand circumstances and conside- 
rations of interest. The idolatrous worship in 
which the inhabitants so generally indulge; the 
singular loveliness in which nature is there in- 
vested; the thoughts connected with her storied 
hills and rivers—all combine to render a scene 
from India worthy of particular regard. 

Benares,of which the annexed is a careful and 
authentic view, is surrounded by scenes of the 
most romantic description. Of all the cities of 
Hindostan, moreover, Benares is held the most 
sacred by the Hindoos: here their principal pa- 
godas or temples are situated, the most revered 
and celebrated Brahmins reside ; here is the cen- 
tre and seat of Hindoo learning; and here is the 
celebrated Observatory which is said to have 

en erected by command of the Emperor 
Acber, and is well known from the description 
. Se Robert Barker, inthe PhilosophicabT rans- 

ions. 

Benares is likewise one of the most ancient 
39 
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cities of India. It is there that the Brahminic 
influence exerts unbounded sway ; whileits opu- 
lence and trade entitle it to rank among the 
principal cities of the world. It 1s situated on 
the left bank of the Ganges, here a noble st 

and its extent along the bank of that river is fi 
five miles; its breadth inland being in proportion: 
Built upon a rising ground, sloping gradually 
upward from the water’s brink, its buildings a 
pear very lofty when seen from the boats in 
passing it. Some of the ghauts are very fine 
edifices ; one especially has six stories. Indeed 
the whole face of the river, towards the city, is 
one continued line of these ghauts, which, ex- 
clusive of the ornament they are to Benares,are 
highly-commodious and useful in the facility for 
bathing which they present to its vast popula- 
tion; and the immense crowd of all sexes, in 
their varied and graceful costumes, who con- 
stantly frequent these public resorts, is truly 
wonderful. 

Towards the east end of this city, and near to 
the Ganges, the Jameh Musjid, or chief Mo- 
hammedan temple, rises in great grandeur. It 
was built by the Emperor Aurungzebe, on the 
ruins of an ancient and highly venerated Hin- 
doo pagoda, which the fanatrcism of this bigoted 
Mussulman destroyed. This building is seen on 
the right of the view here given, with its twe 
lofty minarets, and three noble domes of pure 
white marble. One of the smaller Hindoo pago- 
das may be observed very much out of perpen- 
dicular: this is occasioned by the foundation 
being undermined by the river, whose freaks 
and depredations have been often described. 

ee 
ORIGINAL. 

REFLECTIONS OF FIFTY-NINE. 
I’m growing old, I'm growing old, 

My life’s short tale is nearly told; 

The locks that on my temples lay,. 

And my dark beard is turning gray ; 

My cheek and brow is furrowed dim,,. 

And objects indistinetly swim , 
Before my vision, once so bright, 

But now fast fading into night ; 

My nerveless limbs are parched and stiff, 
And feeble tottering, seem as if ‘ 
To court the earth, from whenee they rose, 
Anxisus fer their last, long repose. 

Thus, as through all creation’s range, 
Time or myself hath wrought a change. 
The step infirm, the form inclined, 

The pensive, contemplative mind ; 

The sobered thought, the judgment cooled, 
The tamed desire by reason ruled ; 

Prone to content, and loth to roam, 

Pleased with the charms of blissful home. 
These are the marks of Fifty-nine— 
Reader, what years and thoughts are thine ? 

OSCAR, 
me 

I live in a constant endeavour to fence against 
the infirmities of ill health, and other evils of life, 
by mirth; being firmly persuaded, that every 
time a man smiles—but much more so-when he 
at adds something to thisfragment of life. 
= 71€. : 
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THE CONNENT CELL. 


On a bleak and gloomy morning in the month 
of march, 1827, two travellers walked up the aisle 
of the church of St. - , in one of the chief 
towns of the Netherlands. They were evidently 

‘strangers, not only to the place, which they gazed 
at with curiosity, but to the manners and feel- 
ings of the congregation, for they were observed 
to walk carelessly past the Benilier, without 
dipping their fingers in the blessed water; nor 
did they bend their knees as they crossed before 
the altar. 

Still there was nothing of indifference in their 
manner; nothing, in short, which any liberal- 
minded devotee might not have excused in the 
bearing of two heretics, unaccustomed to Ro- 
man Catholic rites, and acting from impulses of 
inexperience and youth. For they were both 
young, under five-and-twenty; and they had that 
reckless and independent air which marks the 
citizens of a free country. They were, in fact, 
Americans, who, with a full fund of health, mo- 
ney, and ardor for variety, had just arrived in 
Europe, and were starting on their journey in 
quest of knowledge and adventures. 


They had landed a day or two before at Os- 
tend, from London, and this was their first visit 
to a Roman Catholic church in a Roman Cath- 
olic country. One of the strangers, who was a 
quaker, viewed the religious ceremonies without 
any other emotion than that of a painter or no- 
velist, as if scanning the groups for the effect 
which they would produce portrayed on the can- 
vass, or in description; while the other, of a more 
sanguine temperament, felt a deeper moral in- 
terest in the scene. 

He was, however, after a short time, roused 
to a more minute and personal train of thought, 
by observing, that one of the nuns, who had most 
pretensions to beauty, fixed her lookxs upon him, 
with an uncommon intenseness, and in a manner 
so remarkable, as to cause him at length consid- 
erable embarrassment. There was something 
in the expression of her countenance, and in the 
determined scrutiny of her gaze, that made him 
almost shudder. She was handsome, certainly. 
Her features were regular and marked; but she 
was pale to sallowness, and her dark eyes had a 
restlessness of motion, that seemed caused by an 
unquiet mind. 

e then felt his cheeks glow, and he gave to 
his looks the tenderest expression of which they 
were capable. He saw an answering flush rise 
on the pallid brow ofthe nun; anda smile, that 
thrilled through him, but not with unmoved de- 
light, played for an instant on her colourless lips. 

er eyes then sank down, and her face resumed 
its calm and sculptured looks. 

The service was at lengthconcluded; the priests 
had retired from the deserted altar, and one by 
one the congregation left the church. Aroused 
by his less excitable friend. the enamored young 
gentleman also arose to retire. _ 

They were on the point of quitting their places 
and retiring from the almost deserted church; 
the friend of the young lover, for so we must call 
him, had turned round and made a few steps in 
the direction of the door, and the lover himself 
waz hout to follow, when his parting look at the 
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nun was answered by an imploring glance from 
her quick raised eyes, and a momentary, but 
intelligible motion with her finger, that he should 
remain. 

Determined, of course, to comply with this in- 
vitation, he found means to nF himself of his 
friend, and following the fair nun down a back 
stair, entered with her a narrow recess, lighted 
by a single lamp, before a shrine contained in 
which, she again resumed her kneeling position, 
The lover took a position at a few yards distant 
from the object of his gaze, and leaning against 
a coe awaited her communication. 

‘ith her head low bent, and inclined towards 
him, while she turned over her beads with much 
apparent devotion, she asked him, in a2 deep 
whisper, “Do you understand French?” 

** Yes,” murmured he. 

** Do you speak it?” 

** Not sufficiently to express your influence on 
me.” 

This was answered by her wonted smile— 
“Good Heaven, is it satisfaction or triumph?” 
thought the American. 

“Jf you can see in me any thing to interest 
you,” continued she, “are you inclined todo me 
a favour?” 

** Am I!” replied he, with energy—* try me— 
put me to the proof!” 

“Tt is no triffe,” said she, solemnly. 

* Any thing is trifling that can enable me to 
serve you; for any thing short of death command 
me!” 

** And if death did cross your path in the ad- 
venture?” exclaimed she, with a full expression 
of voice, and a piercing solemnity of look. 

‘“* By Heavens! I’d even spurn that,” cried he; 
" ha have exalted me toa pitch of excitement, 
I know not how or wherefore.” 

“Tam satisfied with you,” resumed she—*I 
believe you to be a man of honor; and that your 
fine person and striking face cannot be allied to 
an ignoble soul; I feel myself safe in your hands. 
You perceive that the rules of my order are not 
the strictest! but their discovered infringement 
is ruin; and | am now infringing them. I can 
speak to you no more at present—I have run a 
fearful risk. But meet me outside that little por- 
talto night atnine. 1 will admit you punctually 
as the clock strikes. You must not speak: but 
cy to me, follow me, and count on my grati- 
tude.” 

At the hour of nine, the young American, fol- 
lowed by his anxious friend, rushes to the con- 
vent. The lover gains admittance, and shortly 
after is seen returning, bearing out a figure 
wrapped in his cloak, which, from its form and 
dimensions, is judged to be a human being. The 
alarm and anxiety of the friend, heightened by 
this occurrence, is aroused, and he follows ata 
distance and in silence. 

After a little time, in which they traversed 
several by-streets, they reached one of those 
canals with which the town abounded, and the 
lover unhesitatingly descended one of the flights 
of steps, which facilitate the landing of goods 
from the barges, and the embarkation of persons 
employed. ; 

“ Heavens!” exclaimed the watchful friend te 
himself,“‘can he be wild enough to bear her 0 
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at night in some open boat, God knows where! 
Where or how will this adventure end?” 

He placed himself close to the quay wall and 
looked over the parapet. He saw his friend on 
the steps; there was no boat of any kind station- 
ed near or in sight; yet the lover continued to 
descend ! 

“ What can this mean? what frantic feat can 
be destined toconclude this affair?” muttered 
the careful guardian, as he watched with intense 
interest; and as he watched; he observed the ob- 
ject of his care to disencumber himself of his 
burden; a figure in black emerged from beneath 
the cloak, and a heavy plunge in the stagnant 
water was the signal of its disappearance. ; 

The perpetrator of this appalling deed immedi- 
ately ascended the steps. The shocked witness 
felt the blood curdling through his veins. His 
eyes seemed doubly fixed on his retreating friend 
and on the rippled surface of the water where 
the body sank. The safety of his friend kept 
him mute; for to call for assistance was to reveal 
the murderer! 

Leaving the place, he quickly gained upon his 
companion, who, to his astonishment, took the 
direct road to the hotel. They arrived there at 
the same moment, and they recognized each 
other without exchanging a word. A simul- 
taneous pressure of the hand was their only 
salutation; and the friend shuddered to feel, that 
the one he clasped, was cold andclammy. The 
door opened to their sammons, and they mount- 
ed together to their chamber. 

The explanation given by the young Ameri- 
can to his friend, is full of that source of interest 
which lovers of the Ratcliff school of romances 
delight in—namely, the horrible. ‘The nun, by 
whose appearance he had been captivated, had 
received some untold injury or slight from a 
young priest; and assassinated him in her cell. 
it was for the purpose of conveying away the 
murdered body, that she invited the traveller to 
this fearful interview. Maddened by her beau- 
ty and the draught of wine which she induced 
him to swallow, he consented to become the 
agent of her dark purpose. But to avoid the 
possibility of her crime being detected, she had 
mixed poison in the cup, and the unfortunate 
stranger, at once her agent and her victim, 
scarcely finishes his narration, before the drug 
takes effect, and he expires in great torture. 
His fellow traveller lays before the officers of 
the police a statement of the whole transaction, 
but a bigoted respect for the religious associa- 
lion, stifles the decrees of justice, and induces 
them, without making any investigation, to suf- 
ier the mysterious saa dreadful circumstance to 
pass into oblivion.— The Critic. 


Oe 


_Joun Ranpoien’s Morner.—The late John Ran- 
dolph, some years since, addressed himself to an inti- 
mate friend in terms something like the following :— 
Tused to be called a Frenchman, because I took the 
French side in politics; and though this was unjust, 
yet the truth is, I should have been a French atheist, 
it ithad not been for one recollection, and that was 
the memory of the time when my departed mother 
used to take my little hands in hers, and caused me, 
on my knees, to say, ‘Our Father which art in hea- 
ven, 
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THE NEAPOLITAN BRIGAND. 
AN ANECDOTE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


The Governor of a city in Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, wishing to repress the depredations of a nu- 
merous band of robbers, who ravaged the surrounding 
country, published a decree, in which he promised par- 
don and a sum of money to every brigand who should 
deliver up to him one ot his comrades, living or dead. 
This decree reached the ears of the brigands, who 
were collected together in their retreat in the moun- 
tains. ‘They had just captured a rich booty, and were 
dividing the spoil, which they owed to their own au- 
dacity, and above all to the courage of their young 
and intrepid leader. He, seated apart from the rest, 
silent and dejected, partook not of the general satisfac- 
tion. Shghtly wounded in the combat which had ta- 
ken place with the travellers, who had dearly sold 
their lives and fortunes, he was holding out his arm to 
a pretty young girl, who bound up the wounds. Near 
him laid the biack mask, which he had just taken off, 
and which served him as a disguise in these perilous 
enterprises. 

Upon ae the decree read, the brigands started 
up, and grasped their weapons in indignation at the 
governor who could believe them capable of purchas- 
ing their liberty and a few pieces of gold, at the price 
of treason and infamy. ‘he lieutenant, especially, 
could not overcome his boiling fury ; for although he 
had grown grey in crime, he possessed that species of 
honour which revolts at the idea of a meanness, and 
he swore he would punish the governor fer having 
treated them so contemptuously. 

The captain alone expressed neither indignation nor 
anger; he was heard to murmur these words: “The 
governor does his duty. Do we not merit the con- 
tempt of mankind, as well as their hatred? Are not 
they worthy of every species of affront, every kind of 
punishment, who daily outrage every law, human and 
divine ?” 

Guisardi (such was the lieutenant’s name) entertain- 
ed a violent hatred towards his captain: for this young 
man had disputed the command with him, heed was 
due to his long services, and had proved successtul. 
Deedsskilfully achieved, calmness, and daring courage, 
united with a mental superiority, which imposed upon 
these ferocious but simple minded men, had quick! 
obtained for Paola the title of their captain, and wit 
the title the confidence and blind obedience of the 
whole troop. 

This enmity towards the young commander, ope- 
rated very powerfully in the unregulated mind of Gui- 
sardi, and was augmented by jealousy, for he had be-’ 
come enamoured of Floretta, the young girl whom we 
represented dressing the arm of the young chief. Flo- 
retta had accompanied this young man upon his join- 
ing the troop, and ever since she had constantly shared, 
with the devotion of love, the fatigues and dangers of 
his new condition, repulsing the addresses of Guisardi 
with just abhorrence. He was, however, in possession 
of an important secret. 

The brigands had entered their mountain cave in 
order to take some necessary repose, and once more 
count over their treasure ere they gave themselves up 
to sleep. ‘The captain remained alone, but soon retir- 
ed to take his customary ramble among the recesses of 
the mountains. Guisardi followed his steps at a dis- 
tance, when he suddenly took a winding road, and 
placing himself at the turn of a defile, awaited the ar- 
rival of Paola. As soon as he approached, Guisardi, 
with a stroke of his poignard, extended him dead at 
his feet; he then severed the head from the body, and 
placing it in an iron casket, immediately set off to the 
town where the governor resided. 

Upon Guisardi’s arrival at the governor’s palace, 
every thing wore a joyous aspect; it was a day of fes- 
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tivity, for they were celebrating the marriage of one 
of the governor’s daughters. fore admitting him, 
the guards demanded his name and business ; he made 
himself known, pronouncing a name which was the 
terror of the whale country, adding that, taking ad- 
vantage of the amnest ( 
his Bet, the famous Paola, a name no less famous 
than his own.. He was introduced into the saloon 
where the governor was seated, surrounded by his 
eourtiers “a family. The governor’s daughters, hor- 
rified, would have retired from the apartment, had not 
their father prevented them. ‘This man, said he, is 
guilty, but repentant, and has avenged society with his 
ewn hand. Remain, my children, and endeavour to 
overcome this weakness. Give, added he to the at- 
tendants, a seat to our new guest, and some refresh- 
ments. Lieutenant Guisardi, repose yourself awhile : 
here is wine; and when I rise from table, we will open 
your casket, for I am curious to behold the head of 
this famous captain who has caused us so much 
alarm, and in exchange for this present, you will re- 
ceive your liberty and the promised reward. 

The feast continued amid songs and rejoicing, when 
at length the governor rising from table,and approach- 
ing the brigand, silently seated near his casket ; he 
opens it. hat does he behold? The head of his own 
son,—of that son whose wild youth and ungovernable 
passions had long afflicted his family, and who, the 
previous year, had disappeared from the paternal home, 
without leaving any traces of his flight, at the moment 
ef contracting a brilliant alliance, which would have 
fulfilled, not his own wishes, but the hopes and ambi- 
tion of his father. 

The unfortunate father subdued his grief, and pre- 
sented the robber the promised reward, “ Keep your 
gold,” said the man haughtily, “I wished to punish 
you for believing us capable of such infamous treache- 
ry. The evil you wished to cause us, falls upon your 
own head. I am revenged! Iam free! Adieu!” 


——— 
NATURAL BONE-SETTER. 


Doetor Pulltoggle was one of those rare geniuses, 
known as the seventh son of a seventh son. He was 
born with the capacity of setting bones; or, as the 
people expressed it, was a nateral bone-setter. He had 
no knowledge from books or from instruction; and he 
required none. What is bred in the bone, says the old 
saw, stays long in the flesh; and Doctor Pulltoggle 
could no more help bemg a bone-setter, than the cat 
in the fable, who was changed into a lady, could help 
running aiter the mouse. 

Why the mere circumstance of his being the seventh 
son of a seventh son, should convey this extraordinary 
gift, nobody undertook to explain. It was a thing 
utterly beyond comprehension. It was a mystery, 
which nobody thought of looking into; but which was 
valued the more for being a mystery. “It is very 
strange,” said the people, ® what a faculty of settin 
bones this Doctor Pulltoggle has! He never looke 
in a surgery book in his life, but took it all up of his 
own head ; and yet he’s the slickest hand to set a bone 
in all New England. Why he makes no more of slip- 
ping in a dislocated joint, than a common doctor 
would of slipping a guinea into his pocket.” 

With this reputation, Doctor Pulltoggle had a good 
deal of practices He was particularly famous for the 
eure of old cases, which were reputed to have baffled 
the skill of the regular surgeons. This was espegially 
the case in regard to long-standing injuries of the 
joints, which, whatever their nature might be, he ge- 
nerally contrived to metamorphose into luxations. 
But, whether the cases were cronic or recent, he 
knew how to make the most of them; and, by chang- 
ing sprains into dislocations, to gain both money and 
reputation by reducing them. 


, he had brought the head of 
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He affected a sort of dexterity, or slight of hand, in 
his mode of operating ; and walt resort to various sly 
tricks to deceive the eyes of the beholders. He wished 
to conceal from all others the precise moment when 
the bone returned to its place, as well as the peculiar 
manner of effecting it. Of his marvellous dexterity, in 
this respect, several anecdotes are still current in the 
circle of his practice. 

But Doctor Pulltoggle did not rely altogether upon 
the dexterous motion of the haid, for his success and 
reputation in the art of bone-setting. He had invented 
a kind of ointment, still famous in that region, by the 
name of Toggle Grease—an appellation doubtless de. 
rived from his own cognomen, the first syllable haying 
in process of time, been lo ped off for the sake of ease 
in pronunciation. With this grease he used to anoint 
the injured part for some minutes, as a preliminary 
step ; and it is averred that, by the extraordinary pow. 
ers of this ointment, the displaced bones could well 
nigh be induced, of their own motion, to return to 
their places. 

Such was the reputation, and such the effects, of the 
Toggle Grease. But what it was made of nobody 
knew, except the inventor. There were indeed various 
conjectures about it; and certain wise persons, were 
ready to swear positively to one or more of the ingre~ 
dients. 

“It is,” said one, “made of devil’s bit, and a num. 
ber of other strong arbs, cooked in rattlesnake’s ile.” 

“That’s all you know about it,” said another; 
“ the principal ingrediences, to my certain know. 
edge, is the marrow got out of the bones of a human 
man, and that is the reason it has such an effect in 
making people’s bones come in their places.” 

“ You're right,” said a third, “ about its being the 
marrow of a human critter; but it isn’t every human 
critter whose marrow will have the same effect. It 
must be a man that was born on the 29th day of Feb- 
ruary, just between the old and new of the moon, 
that never sucked a human woman, that never tasted 
a drop of water in his life, and at last was killed with 
lightning.” 

“And that aint all,” said another, “the marrow 
must be tried out in a goold kittle; and when the 
other ingrediences are put in, they must all be stirred 
me a with a bone that come out of a catamount’s 
eg. 

“ Now all that,” said a fifth, “is a mere fudge, and 
just an old woman’s notion. I have good reason to 

now it’s just no such thing. There aint a bit of hu- 
man marrow, of any sort or kind, in the Toggle 
Grease. ‘The foundation is the fat of a Guinea mg- 
ger, roasted alive. ‘I'o this is added a little dragon's 
blood, a little ile of spikes, a little goose-grease, to- 
gether with about twenty kinds of arbs and roots, all 
gathered in the dark of the moon, and simmered over 
a slow fire till they come to the inconsistence of oit- 
ment. I don’t know exactly what the arbs may be; 
but I’m sartin about the nigger’s fat, and the dragon’s 
blood—or it may be devil’s blood, which I spose 1s all 
one and the same thing—and also about the goose- 
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grease and the ile of spikes, and all them things. 

Such were some of the various ideas entertained of 
the composition of the Toggle Grease; and indee 
the inventor himself had done much to puzzle, mis- 
lead, and divide public opinion on this abstruse sub- 
ject, by throwing out certain half expressed and mys- 
terious hints, sometimes of one kind, and sometimes 
another, according to the nature of his auditors. But 
the composition of the Toggle Grease remained a 8e- 
cret till the day of his death; and, though transmitted 
to one of his descendants, in whose hands it now Te- 
mains, still continues a secret to all the rest of the 
world. } . 

When Doctor Pulltoggle could not, with propriety 
and safety, make dislocations of sprains, he cur 
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them under their proper name, by the application of 
his ointment; and some prodigious cures are reported 
to have been achieved by this means. One instance 
in particular deserves mention, on account of its sud- 
denness. E ; 

A young lady, on going to a sleigh ride, had been 
upset, and got her ankle so severely sprained, that 
she could not walk nor stand. It was not only very 
painful; but, what was worse still, she could not 
dance. Injuries of this kind often require weeks, and 
even months, in healing. ‘To a sprightly young lady, 
who was regretting every moment that she was kept 
trom the dance, this was but poor consolation. For- 
tunately, however, Doctor Pulltoggle, who was ona 
journey, happened to arrive just at the nick of time, at 
the inn where the —s party held their bail. 

The unfortunate young lady was sitting in one chair, 
with her sprained ankle in another—groaning and bit- 
terly lamenting her fate, while she heard the fiddling 
and dancing so near her, without being able to join in 
it, With what joy then did she hear that Doctor Pull- 
toggle was then in the house. She requested to see 
him immediately, and begged, for the love of heaven, 
that he would cure her ankle, so that she could rise 
and join in the dance. 

“How! do you expect me to perform a six weeks’ 
iob in half a dozen minutes ?” 

“T don’t know how, I’m sure, doctor; but I know 
you can do it well enough, if you try.” 

' “How do you know, my ducky, ha?” said Pull- 
toggle, chuckling her under the chin. 

“Oh, I know it well enough, doctor, because I’ve 
heard, time and again, of the great cures you have 
performed.” 

“You have, ha? and you think I can cure your 
ankle in the twanging of a fiddle, do you ?” 

“Yes, do now, Doctor Pulltoggle, that’s a good 
soul; you can’t think how I want to be up and dane- 
ing.” 

“You'll give me a kiss then, I me if—” 

“Yes, but you must cure my ankle first.” 

“Well, I suppose I must try what can be done for 
me poor girl that wants to be shaking the foot so ter- 
ribly.” 

Thus saying, he drew forth a box of the precious 
Toggle Grease, and began to anoint the red and swol- 
len ankle; which, in less than three minutes, was re- 
duced to its natural size and colour; and the lady, 
springing upon her feet, began to caper round the 
room as though nothing had happened. 

“ Ah, but the kiss now !” exclaimed Pulltoggle. 

“You shall have it if you can catch me,” returned 
the patient, gaily ; and running into the ball-room, did 
more execution in the dance than any other person of 
the whole company. 


a 


Brown, in his sketches, says that a large setter, ill 
with the distemper, had been most tenderly nursed by 
a lady for three weeks. At length he became so wea 
as to be placed on a bed, where he remained three 
days in a dying situation. After a short absence, the 
lady, on re-entermg the room, observed him fix his 
eyes attentively on her, and make an effort to craw] 
across the bed towards her. This he accomplished, 
evidently for the sole purpose of licking her hands 
which having done, he expired without a groan. “] 
am,” says Mr. Brown, “as convinced that the animal 
Was sensible of his approaching dissolution, and that 
this was a last forcible effort to express his gratitude 
lor the care taken of him, as I am of my own exist- 
ence; and had I witnessed this proof of excellence 
alone, I should think a life devoted to the meliora- 
hon of the conditien of dogs far too little fer their de- 
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LUSUS NATUR. 


The story here versified is probably familiar, in a 
different guise, to many of our readers. It will bear 
telling again; particularly when embellished with the 
harmony ofnumbers. The rhymesare from the New 
England Magazme.— Alexandria Gaz. 


Whilom in Gotham, that prodigious city, 
Where dwarfs assume the character of giants. _ 
Where splendor laughs to scorn what she should pity, 
Where dwell nch advocates and well-fleeced clients, 
And hordes on hordes, too numerous for my ditty, 
There lived, for years, a votary of science, 
A stern philosopher, a man ot parts, 
A master of all languages and arts, 


He was a searcher for the hidden lore 

Which buried lies beneath the dust of ages; 
Long over rusty medals would he pore, 

With brows all twisted like an ancient sage’s ; 
Prizing them dearer than pure golden ore; 

A foe to moths, that banquet on old pages, 
He loved quaint books, devices, omens strange, 
And things that were above the common range. 


Lusus Nature was to him as great 
A treasure, when discovered, as a mine 
Toa gold seeker; or a new estate 
‘Toa young spendthrift, or some choice old wine 
To him who sits at dinner rather late; 
And, more by far than relies of lang syne, 
Did he admire the “inseparable boys :—” 
Monstra horrenda were his favorite toys. 


One day, as lost in deep, forgetful study, 
The Doctor sat,—he heard a sudden rap; 

And in stalked a tall and somewhat ruddy 
Grood-humoured looking, jovial country chap, 

With spattered clothes, and boots bedimmed and 

muddy, 

While from his head he never took his cap, 

But marching straightway to the Doctor’s side, 

With staring eyes and mouth extended, cried— 


“Oh, Doctor! I have seen the strangest sight— 

A man half black !” “ Halfblack ! upon my word," 
Exclaimed the Doctor, trembling with delight, 

“ Tis strange, indeed,—half black! I’ve often heard 
Of individuals not wholly white— 

A rara avis this,--a most rare bird ; 
Half black?” “ Yes, sir, he was, from head to foot, 
As black—as black—-yes—quite as black as soot.” 


“Sit down, sir, if you please; I’ll get my book;” 
Here the learned 'Theban on his table spread 
A folio spacious—then a pen he took, 
With inks that coloured were both black and red, 
That he might make his annotations look 
In hue according to what should be said 
About the half black man ; first in dark ink 
His quill he dipped, and then began to think, 


Or rather talk aloud—* One hundred, three ; 
Yes—that’s the page on which I'll note it down, 
Lusus Nature headed—let me see,— 
Albinos white-eyed women toasted brown, 
Ring-streaked lambs, a monstrous humble-bee ; 
Child with two heads,—the offspring of a clown,— 
Two heads than one are better,-—-people claim, 
Hem! this child’s father doubtless thought the same. 


“Here will I draw a line,—and on one side 
I will describe in black the half black part, 
The other may be red,”—just then he spied 
The stranger smile, and turning, with a start, 
The doctor said, “ perhaps the mah was dyed !” 
The stranger laid his hand upon his heart,— 
“Upon my honour, there is no deceit. 
Half black, he truly was,—head, arms and feet.” 
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“Was half his head black?” ‘“ Yes.” 
black 2?” a“ Yes.” 
“ One leg black?” “ Yes.” “Foot, ancle, wrist aud 
hand?” 
“The fact is, Doctor, neither more nor less,— 
If now before your eyes the man should stand, 
Ail unrevealed in native loveliness, 
And through his countenance, so broad and bland, 
And through his body you should draw a mark, 
One half would be wnutterably dark !” 


“What, black as Egypt?” ‘“ Yes, in every sense ; 
His darkness might be felt.” ‘The Doctor smiled ; 
For though a man of very learned pretence, 
He loved a joke,—often had he beguiled 
An hour in merry wit, and could dispense 
With deepest study, gladly as a child, 
On some weak pate a sudden joke to crack.— 
The stranger’s answers were all down in black. 


Now, soberly, the Doctor wiped his pen, 

And gazing round with self complaisent air, 
Seized the red ink, that he might copy then, 

The color of the part to be more fair. 
* One half as black as pt,” said again 

‘The sapient scribbler; — relate with care, 
The hue of t’other half—white, red, or blue?” 

“ Why—that, sir, was as black as Egypt too!” 

ee 


° UNCLE NAT. 


“A YVankee’s a Yankee, find him where you will— 
Try him as you may, he’ll prove a Yankee still.” 


Not long since there lived somewhere in New Eng- 
fand an old fellow, whose fame was extended many 
miles from the little spot which he called home, known 
by the name of Uncle Nat; and he belonged to that 

ass of men, who, instead of eating that they may live, 
rather live that they may eat. That he had been no 
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pretender in this business, would clearly and unequiv- 
‘ecally appear, by a simple glance at his latitudinal and 


itudinal dimensions. 
e was a hero of a pot of beans, and place him in 
the region of eatables, and no landlady would have 
occasion to complain of incivility on his part, for on 
such oceasions he never failed to pay hera highly flat- 
tering compliment—a_compliment that could by no 
means be mistaken. Uncle Nat never was guilty of 
leaving one dish to tell the fate of the others, and those 
who came at the eleventh hour usually found a strong 
argument for fasting. 

ow our hero from his youth up, indulged a propen- 
sity to see the West, but it was not till grey hairs had 
made their appearance, that he resolved to make a 
tour of the Western and Southern States, and he was 
urged to this conclusion, by the firm conviction that he 
eould not die in peace and quiet until his vision had 
been blessed with an actual view of those scenes, | 
which he had so often heard described. Not many 
years ago, Uncle Nat, feeling that the time had now 
come, on a fine May morning, placed his saddle bags 
upon an old nag, yclepted Hugs, then mounted himself 
and summoning his only companion, a favorite dog, 
Syuire Rouse, 4! a signal to the said Rouse well known, 
away he went, mee | an affectionate adieu to various 
old dames, whose skill in cooking he had not unfre- 
quently had oocasion to commend, and doffing his broad 
rimmed hat in civility to eve old maid, with whom, 
in days of yore, he had enjoyed many an mnocent frolic, 

ier having pursued his journey for many days 
over hill and da e, he at length found himself be ond 
the limits of New England, in the famous state of ae 
York. It was towards the close of a beautiful day 
that he urged his old nag, by a few striking appeals from 
the whip, into the little village of ——, where, to his 
great satisfaction, he saw a large collection of peeple 
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UNCLE NAT. 


—for Uncle Nat always supposed that there was sport 
in progress, where he beheld a busy, moving crowd 
As he approached, the characters of the individuals 
who composed it, were to our hero well known, as 
the language of jockeys, its dialects and idioms, was 
perfectly familiar to his ear. Into this group, sens 
ceremonie, Uncle Nat entered, with an open hearted 
“Flow do ye do?” to all, and a stranger would have 
supposed that he was one of their own number, late in 
his arrival. It wasa agg oe for running, trotting 
and trading horses! Here Uncle Nat felt y ai at 
home, and was a stranger alike to embarrassment and 
jockeys. It having been whispered among the group 
that he was a pn their cunning grimaces indica. 
ted that the tricks which his predecessers had practised 
were now, if possible; to be severely visited upon this 
inoffensive new comer. 

Uncle Nat appeared to be a good-natured, credulous 
old fellow, easy to be imposed upon, which nota little 
sharpened the zeal and earnestness of the Dutchmen, 
who now needed nothing, by way of stimulus, already 
rejoicing at the anticipated dismay of the Yankee, 
when he should find himself duped. Squire Rouse in 
the mean sime seemed to be in an element to which he 
had been accustomed, and to have forgotten that he 
had endured the fatigue of a longjourney. 

“Is your horse a trotter ?” asked one. “Why,” re- 
plied Nat, “as for the matter of that, I guess the crittur 
will jog along some!” 

“Will you plank a ten dollar, and trot a mile?” con. 
tinued the stranger— 

This was a hard question for Uncle Nat to answer 
—he did not fear that Hugs would be distanced, but 
the journey which had been already long, was not 
halt performed. After having carried the matter to the 
tribunal of his better judgment, he was about to refuse, 
when a second came up from the group, which had 
been holding a private consultation— 

“T say, Jo,” said he, “you don’t want to trot your 
Ranger with that old shabby bundle of skin and bones 
—“twould be an everlasting disgrace to him.” 

Jo hesitated a moment, and gave a kind of half 
suppressed mutter, when the other resumed— 

“Why I can run faster myself than that old nag 
ean trot” — 

“T’jl plank a hundred on that”—interrupted Uncle 
Nat, whose ire had been somewhat kindled at the 
outrageous abuse which had thus been heaped upon 
old Hugs— 

“Tis done,” said the stranger, “but pause. I'll bet 
a hundred, that I can jump up behind your back three 
times, before you shall have gone twenty rods!” 

Uncle Nat could stand it no longer—the old purse 
was drawn out and the cash produced. He proposed 
to deposit the cash in the hands of a stranger, who at 
that moment arrived, afier the conditions of the bet 
should be fairly stated and well understood, to which 
the other consented. The stranger was requested, 
and, after some urging, agreed to comply with their 
wishes, 

“Now,” said Uncle Nat, “he puts down one hun- 
dred, that he can jump up behind my back three times, 
before I can trot my horse the distance of twenty r 
—if he does, you are to deliver the two hundred to 
him; if he does not, then I am to have the same.” 

“Is this statement correct?” said the stranger. Bo 
said aye. The jockeys could hardly refrain from 
laughing as they looked upon the old Yankee, who 
did not suspect any play upon words!—“Poor old soul, 
said they, “he’ll be bled fora hundred” — 

“Perhaps I may,” said Nat, happening to overhear, 
“and perhaps | may net—various opinions on that 
point.” Old Hugs was now mounted and arouse 
from his stupidity, by the application of Uncle Nat's 
huge heels to his rib visible sides. “Now,” said he, 
“T must get Hugs warm, and will ride him up yonder, 
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| cuess”—so away went the trio, Uncle Nat, Hugs 
and Squire Rouse, to the great merriment of the jockey 
club, who were now congratulating themselves that 
Dutchmen were no more to be duped by Yankees; 
and it would have done one’s heart good, to have 
witnessed their joy, when Uncle Nat returned with 
Squire Rouse at his side. Up he came, and appeared 
alittle dejected as_ he ype ¥ 6 how, you, old 
Hags, is rather sttf,, and I’m afeard he won’t do as he 
has-—howsever, L'il try—but see here, Mr. better, you 
yaust agree that you won’t hurt me.” 

“Q yes. Vl not hurt you a hair”’—“that’s right,” 
interrupted Uncle Nat, “and you’ll agree not to jump 
chead’of my saddle”— ek 

“Certainly, certainly,” replied the other, who imagi- 
ned that Uncle Nat would like to retreat—“If I jump 
or go further forward than the hind part of the saddle, 
then it is no bet.” ese Sb oaice. 

“This is your agreement, is it?” inquired the stake 
holder—as before, they answered aye. Whereupon 
Uncle Nat insisted that a fleet horse and an expert rider 
should accompany them, in order that no difficulty 
might arise on this point; and to gratify his notion, as 
they called it, this was agreed to, and while these were 
being provided, Uncle Nat dismounted. Then twenty 
rods were now measured and the last scene of 
the drama was drawing to aclose. “Wake up—wake 
up,” shouted Uncle Nat, as he was applying his whip 
10 Hugs’s legs, “a hundred’s to be lost or won!” Uncle 
Nat now mounted, to the surprise of all, and to the 
creat dismay of the Dutchman better, with his back 
towards Hugs’s head, and when the signal was given, 
away he went, yet slowly, exclaiming, “three times— 
remember!” with Squire Rouse at his side. Here was 
asad change in the Dutchman’s prospects—instead 
of jumping up three times, after the Yankee had 
started, as he expected, being all the while behind his 
hack, he stood still, and was dejected with a grief— 
purchased at the expense of a hundred dollars! After 
raving trotted his twenty rods, and having performed 
a grand right-about, he returned at a rate which con- 
founded the already astonished Dutchmen, and ap- 
proaching the stranger—“I’ll take that money now, 
I guess,” said he, and the money was delivered with- 
out amurmur on the part of the lately elated jockey. 
“Come in, my boys,” said Uncle Nat, “come in, we’ll 
have some supper now—by golly, I’ll pay for’t—come 
along, I say—My name’s old Uncle Nat, the Yankee!” 
cs. ¢ s Ps * * * . 

In the history of our hero there are many rare speci- 
mens of a true Yankee—but he isnow no more! We 
copy frem a letter, which we have just received, our 
intelligence in regard to his unhappy fate— 

“No news for you—not a bit—save that they have 
just found old Uncle Nat, who disappeared some time 
last winter. He was seen floating in —— pond, frozen 
up in a huge cake of ice, as stiff as a poker—some say 
with his whip in his hand.” 'Thus has ended the tem- 
jwral history of the master of “Squire Rouse.”’—Lan- 
siaghurgh Gaz. 

ennponiinillibaannneiitinin 


_ Hosprrarrry.—The voice of inspiration has enjoined 
hospitality asa duty. ‘The dictates of nature coneur 
in pronouncing it a virtue. In the simplicity ofancient 
umes, it flourished as a vigorous plant. The traveller 
lound beneath its wide spreading branches, a shelter 
trom the noon-day sun, and a cover from the storm. 
But nations in their approaches to refinement, have 
Seen prone to neglect its culture. ‘They have hedged 
it about with eeremonies, and encumbered it with trap- 
pings, till its virtues faded or its roots perished. Like 
the stripling shepherd, it hath drooped beneath the 
eorgeous armor of royalty, while it would fain have 
found among the smooth stones of the brook the 
*tength it needed.—Mrs. Sigourney. 
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Snakes.—“ A stout negro, belonging to a friend near 
Stabroek, brought in from the bush two rattlesnakes 
in a box; he seemed to have sompletely subdued them 
by intimidation, and after a time he would let them out 
in the verandah, and they would return to him at his 
call. One day they were missing, and the negro’s 
master going to an out-house, saw them coiled up un- 
der the step of the door ; he was a long time imprison- 
ed, but at last plucked up courage and sprang into the 
open air over them. ‘The negro went out with his 
box to catch them: ‘ Ah! you rascal, you go way! 
Get in house this minute,’ said Quaco, and the reptiles 
obeyed him! Sometimes he would irritate his pets, 
and they would bite him in the hand; then he woul 
run out to the high grass near the house, and rub the 
wound with a plant, the name of which he would not 
reveal, for his fellow slaves looked on him with great 
respect for his being a snake charmer. At last, on 
one occasion, he got drunk, began handling the 
snakes, they bit him, he neglected to apply his anti- 
dote, went to the field to work, and in a short time was 
a bloated corpse. I have seen the cobra di capello, or 
hooded snake of India, caught in my garden; have 
watched the snake charmer with feathered turban, sit- 
ting beside a hole under the hedge of prickly pear, and 
piping on a rude musical instrument made from a 
gourd, and a bit of looking-glass in front of it; unlike 
the ‘deaf adder,’ the head ot the cobra would soon ap- 
pear above ground, as if listening to the wild strains, 
and his eye attracted by the dazzling glass. An assis- 
tant would be ready to catch him behind the neck, 
would draw forth his yellow and writhing length, and 
without extracting his poisonous fangs, would slip him 
into a covered basket, muttering the usual curse of 
‘Hut Tere! Next day the charmer would return, 

lace his basket on the ground, sit on his haunches 
fore it and pipe, the lid would rise, and the subdued 
snake come forth, partly coil himself up, and move his 
head to the music, and ever and anon display his spec- 
tacled hood, or hiss when the charmer approached his 
hand. The assistant would go behind and hold up the 
reptile by the tail, then he could not do injury; but if 
a fowl were to be thrown at him, it woult be dead in 
afew miuutes. What I have said of tame rattlesnakes 
is less surprising than the feats of oriental snake 
charmers with the cobra.— Alexander’s Sketches. 
iP 


Bap Spe.iinc.—You need not be concerned, in 
writing to me, about your bad spelling; for in my 
opinion, as our alphabet now stands, the bad spelling, 
or what is called so, is generally the best, as conform- 
ing to the sound of the letters and of the words. To 
give you an instance—A_ gentleman received a letter, 
in which were these words: Not finding Brown at hom 
I delivered your meseg to his yf. ‘The gentleman find- 
ing it bad spelling, and therfore not very intelligible, 
called his lady to help him read it. Between them 
they picked out the meaning of all but the yf, which 
they could not understand. The lady proposed cal- 
ling her chamber maid, because Betty, says she, has 
the best knack at reading bad spelling of any one I 
know. Betty came, and was surprised that neither 
Sir nor Madam could tell what uf was.— Why,” says 
she, “yf spells wife, what else can it spell?” And, in- 
deed, it is a much better, as well as shorter method 
of spelling wife, than Double yen fe; which, in re- 
ality, spe doubleufey.— Frank in’s Letters. 

SP 


Gaspard Baleus, who was both a poet and a physj- 
cian, deranged his brain so much by excessive study, 
that he imagined his body was converted into butter, 
and on this account he always shunned the fire with 
the utmost care. Being at length worn out by a con- 
tinual dread of melting, he - an end to his misery by 
throwing himself into a we 
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WILLIE!S COURTSHIP. 
Tune—* Bonnie Dundee.” 


Young Willie, the ploughman, has nae land nor siller, 
An’ yet the blythe callant’s as crouse as a king ; 
He courts his ain lass, an’ he sings a sang till her— 
Tak tent, an’ ye’se hear what the laddie does sing:— 
“O, Jenny ! to tell that I loe you ’fore ony, 
ad need finer words than I’ve gatten to tell! 
Nor need I say to ye, Ye’re winsome an’ bonme— 
I’m thinkin’ ye ken that fu’ brawly yoursel’! 


“ I’ve courted ye lang—Do ye hear what I’m telling?— 
I’ve courted you, thinkin’ ye yet wad be mine ; 
An’ if we suld marry wi’ only ae shilling, 
At the warst, only ae shilling, Jenny, we'se tine. 
But love doesna aye lie in gowpens 0’ guineas 
Nor happiness dwall whar the coffers are fu’ ; 
As muckle we'll surely aye gather atween us, 
That want ne’er sal meet us, nor mis’ry pursue. 


“ The chiels that are christened to riches an’ grandeur, 
Ken nought o’ the pleasure that hard labour brings ; 
What in idleness comes, they in idleness squander, 
While the lab’ring man toils a’ the lang day, an’ sings! 
Then why suld we envy the great an’ the noble? — 
The thocht is a kingdom—it’s ours what we hae !— 
A boast that repays us for sair wark an’ trouble ; 
‘I’ve earned it !’ is mair than a monarch can say. 


“The green buds now peep thro’ the auld runkled tim- 
mer, 

The sun, at a breath, drinks the hale morning dew, 
An’ nature is glad at the comin’ 0’ simmer, 

As glad as I’m aye at the smiling 0’ you! 
The flowers are a’ springing, the birds are a’ singing, 

And beauty and be i are wooin’ the plain ; 
Then let us employ it, while we may enjoy it— 

The simmer o’ life, Jenny, comes na again!” 

ckwood. 
oo 

Tue Boreartans.—The Bulgarian is handsome, 
robust, patient, stubborn, and very jealous ; with prim- 
itive manners. ‘The stranger who puts up for the night 
in a cottage, has the best of everything, and sleeps on 
the same floor with father, mother, sons and daughters. 

The women are tall and beautiful—the finest race I 
saw in Turkey—with peculiarly small hands and feet. 
Their costume is elegant, consisting of a striped shift, 
whieh covers without concealing the bust, fastened 
round the throat with a heavy gold or silver clasp; a 
short worked petticoat, and embroidered pelisse’ a la 
Polonaise confined by a broad omamental girdle. 
Their hair is dressed in lon rai, and their wrists 
and waists adorned with solid bracelets and buckles ; 
the poorest have them. Yet these nymphs of the 

Ikans are household slaves, and are to be seen in 
the severest weather drawing water at the fountains. 

No peasantry in the world are so well off. The 
lowest Bulgarian has abundance of every thing ; mea 
poultry, eggs, milk, rice, cheese, wine, bread, goo 
clothing, and a warm dwelling, and a horse to ride. 
It is true he has no newspaper to inflame his passious, 
nor a knife and fork to eat with, nor a bedstead to lie 
on, and therefore may be considered by some people 
an object of pity.—Slade’s Travels. 

—_—_<j>———. 


Tue Hyrocuonpriac Prince.—Many distinguished 
persons, from a disease in the imaginatiou, have fallen 
into strange notions regarding their personal indentity 
and character. In the memoirs of Count de Maurepas, 
there is an account given of a most singular hypo- 
chondriac in the person of the prince of Bourbon. He 
once imagined himself to be a hare, and would suffer no 
bell to be rung in the palace, lest the noise should 
scare him in the woods. At another time, he fancied 
himself to be a plant, and, as he stood in the garden, 
insisted on being watered. He some time afterwards 


& 





imagined he was dead, and refused all nourishment 
for which, he said, he had no further occasion. This 
last whim would have proved fatal, if his friends had 
not contrived to disguise two persons, who were intro. 
duced to him as his grandfather and Marshal Luxem 
bourg, and who, after some conversation concermine 
the shades, invited him to dine with Marshal 'Turenne. 
Our hypochondnac followed them into a cellar pre. 
vared for the purpose, where he made a hearty mea] 
Vhile this turn of his disorder prevailed, he always 
dined in the cellar with some noble ghost. It js 
somewhat remarkable that this strange fantasy did 
not incapacitate him for buisness, especially where hig 
immediate interests were concerned. Hypochondriasm 
is doubtless produced, in a great measure, from deep 
study, or from an artificial mode of living, and want 
of proper air and exercise. Weseldom hear of a plough. 
man or an industrious artizan falling into that diseased 
state of the imagination, and considering themselves 
hares, vegetables, plants, or some disembodied spin, 


occa pacteageiiass 

JupirerR AND Horsr.—“Father ofanimals and men” 
so spake the horse, and drew near the throne of Jupiter; 
“I am considered the most beautiful creature with 
which thou hast adorned the world, and my vanity 
leads me to believe it. But yet would not some 
different construction be better for me ?” 

“And what do you think will be better for you? 
Speak, I will hear your instructions,” said the good 
god, and he Tue Bg 

“Perhaps,” spake -the horse again, “I should be 
fleeter, if my legs were higher and more slender; a 
longer swan neck would be no disadvantage ; a broad- 
er breast would add to my strength; and since you 
have ordained that I shall bear your favorite, man, it 
might be well to create on me a natural saddle, upon 
which my benevolent rider might sit.” 

“(;ood !” replied J upiter—“have patience a moment!” 
Then Jupiter, with solemn look, spoke the word of 
creation—“Let life enter the dust, and thou, matter, 
become organized and united!” And suddenly there 
stood, before the throne, the deformed camel. 

ig horse saw, and trembled at the frightful spec- 
tacle. 

“Here are higher and more slender legs,” said Ju- 
iter; “here is a longer swan-like neck; here isa 
roader breast ; here is a natural saddle ; do you wish, 

O horse, that I should form you such ?” 

The horse still trembled. 

“Go,” continued Jupiter ; “this time be taught with- 
out punishment. ‘To remind thee now and then of 
thy presumption, the new creature shall continue, (Ju- 
piter threw a preserving look upon the camel) and 
never be looked upon by thee without shuddering” 

—_@——__— 


ADVANTAGES OF THE DirFrusion or KNowLEDGE.—Al) 
intelligent class can scarcely ever be, as a class, vi- 
cious; never, as a class, indolent. The excited mental 
activity operates as a counterpoise to the stimulus o! 
sense and appetite. The new world of ideas; the new 
views of the relations of things; the powers, disclo 
to the well-informed mind, present attractions, which, 
unless the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste tor frivolous or corrupt plea- 
sures; and thus, in the end, a standard of character is 
created in the community, which, though it does not 
invariably save each individual, protects the virtue o! 
the mass.—Everett’s Discourse. 


a ep 
Dve.iinc.—Swift’s observation upon duelling is cer- 
tainly the best reason that can be assigned for the contunu- 
ance of its practice. He says, “1 should be exceedingly 
sorry to find the Legislature make any new law, against 
the practice of duelling, as I can discover no politica evil 
in suffering bullies, sharpers, and rakes, to rid the world of 
each other by a method of their own, where the law hath 

not been able to find an expedient.” 








COMMUNICATED. 


Lady Byron’s Reply to Lord Byronds 


‘Fare thee well. 
Yes farewell! farewell forever, 
Thou thyself hast fix’d our doom, 
Bade hope’s sweetest blossoms wither, 
Never more for me to bloom. 
“ Unforgiving” thou hast call’d me, 
Didst thou ever say “ forgive ?” 


For the wretch whose wiles enthrall’d thee, 


Thou didst seem alone to live. 
Short the span which time hath given, 
To complete thy love’s decay ; 
By unhallowed passions driven, 
Soon thy heart was taught to stray. 
Lived for me that feeling tender, 
Which so well thy verse can shew, 
From my arms why didst thou wander, 
My endearments why forego? 
Wrapt in dreams of joy abiding, 
On thy breast my head hath lain, 
In thy love and truth confiding, 
Bliss I cannot know again. 


‘When thy heart by me “ glanc’d over,” 
First displayed the guilty stain, 

Would these eyes have closed forever, 
Ne’er to weep thy crimes again. 

But. by Heaven’s recording spirit, 
May that wish forgotten be, 

Life, though now a load,—I’d bear it, 
For the babe I’ve borne to thee. 

in whose lovely features (let me 
All my weakness here confess, 

While the struggling tears permit me) 
All her father’s I can trace. 

His, whose image never leaves me, 
Whose remembrance, yet, I prize, 

Who this bitterest feeling gives me, 
Still to love where I| despise. 


With regret and sorrow rather, 
When our child’s first accents flow, 
Ishall teach her to say “ Father,” 
But his guilt she ne’er shal] know. 


Whilst to-morrow and to-morrow, 
Wake me to a widowed bed, 

in another’s arms ro sorrow 
Wilt thou feel ?—no tear wilt shed ? 


For the world’s applause, I sought not, 
When i tore myself from thee, 

Of its praise or blame, I thought nor— 
What its praise or blame to me? 


He in whom my soul delighted, 
From his heart my image drove, 

With contempt my truth requited, 
And preferred—a wanton’s love. 


Thou art proud, and mark me, Byron, 
I've asoul proud as thine own, 

Soft to love, but hard as iron, 
When despite on me is thrown. 

But, farewell !—I’ll not upbraid thee, 
Never, never wish thee ill, 

Wretched tho’ thy crimes have made me 
If thou can’st—be happy still. 
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SUBMARINE FORMATIONS. 
The following interesting account of the for- 
mation of a volcanic’ Island, descriptive of the 
subjoined engraving, ‘we take from the fifty- 


jseventh number of Harper’s Family Library, 


containing Mudie’s Popular Guide to the Ob- 
servation of Nature. 


In those parts of the ocean which may be re- 
garded as covering the slopes of volcanic ridges, 
there are still occasional displays of the action 
of those vast powers; and there are in many 
places decided proofs of that action having been 
at some time carried on in situations where it 
had ceased before the record*of history began. 
It is important, too, to bear in mind that the for- 
mation of large tracts of alluvial land so as to 
remove the sea to a distance, occasions the im- 
ternal action to cease. In that ridge of moun- 
tains in France which stands nearest to the Me- 
diterranean, on the right bank of the Rhone, 
there are many extinct volcanoes ; and the plain 
of Languedoc, which lies between those moun- 
tains and the sea, is alluvial, composed in — 
parts of sand,in others of gravel and stones, an 
in others, again, of shells,—the whole giving the 


| clearest evidence of having been under the sea, 


or formed by the action of its waters upon the 
shores. 

The farther part of Italy and the island of Si- 
cily are still volcanic countries. Vesuvius and 
Etna burn continually, and often pour out eru 
tions of melted matters; the whole of Calabria 
is subject to earthquakes; and fires are continu- 
ally burning in the little islands which lie nearly 
in the line between Vesuvius and Etna. 

One of the most recent displays of submarine 
action, extending above the surface, which has 
appeared in those seas, is 





HOTHAM ISLAND. 


That island, or rather the symptoms of its 
formation were first observed on the 10th of July 
1831; though on the preceding day quantities of 
charred sea plants and dead fish were observed 
floating on the surface; and sounds resembling 
that of thunder were heard. Shocks of earth- 
quakes had, indeed, been felt by ships passing 
the same spot on the 28th of June; but there 
was then no appearance at the surface of the 





sea. At about eleven o’clock on the 10th, Cap- 
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tain Carrao, who commanded a Sicilian brig, 
and was then about twenty miles off Cape St. 
Mark, observed the water, at the distance of a 
n-shot, in a state of agitation. A portion, more 
than a hundred fathoms in diameter, rose up to 
the height of sixty feet; and discharged volumes 
of sulphurous smoke. The elevated mass, as 
there is no action of the atmosphere mentioned 
that could sustain a column of water to that 
height, must have been steam. That steam, 
however, from the supply of a whole sea of cold 
water, and the powerful action of the fire under 
it, may have had the colour and apparant density 
of a mass of water. Indeed, the external part 
of it must have been condensed, and descending 
in a thick fog, which fog would be kept from 
spreading on the surface of the sea, by the wind 
which must have set towards it in all directiens, 
to supply the air which was constantly rarefyin 
and ascending over it. The smoke mention 
by the Sicilian captain was, most probably, the 
hottest part of the steam, because if the heated 
strata had so broken under water as to allow 
volumes of real smoke to escape, the solid mat- 
ters would not likely have reached the surface. 
It appears from the observations made by other 
vessels, that the immediate bottom was mud, 
and that the depth, after the island was formed, 
was one hundred and thirty fathoms, at the dis- 
tance of one mile. That was nearly three hun- 
dred and thirty-eight pounds (say three hundred 
weight) on the inch, from the mere pressure of 
the water, without taking into the account the 
condensation, the weight of the mud, and the re- 
sistance of the strata, which there are no means 
of ascertaining; but they, in all probability, ex- 
ceeded the simple pressure of the water. 

Now, if we suppose that the surface, acted 
under by the heat, was only a circle of about one 
hundred and twenty fathoms in diameter, we 
shall form a rude estimate of the power employ- 
ed. The surface is about 11,310 square fathoms, 
or 407,160 square feet, or 56,631,040 square 
inches, which at three hundred weight on the 
square inch, gives a pressure from the weight of 
the water alone of the vast amount of 8,794,656 
tons. But as there were other, and probably 
greater resistances te overcome, the force ex- 
erted at that single spot must have been far 
greater than would suffice to blow all the navies 
in the world into the air. That spot, too, was 
but a mere point on the surface of the globe: so 
that it is utterly impossible to imagine any ma- 
terial weight, or material strength, which those 
powers could not overcome. 

It is only under the pressure of a depth of 
water that such a phenomenon could take place, 
as the water both supports and consolidates the 
upper part, and so enables the crust to rise in a 
mass, which, in the air, would burst and dis- 
charge the melted matters in an _ eruption, 
= . the case in those volcanoes that are on 

and, 

The second observation of Hotham Island was 
made on the 13th, two days after the first; and 
the account was—the appearance of columns of 
smoke, the hearing of a sound like that of the 
paddle-wheels of a steamboat; and dark matter 
rising up to a height, and then falling with force 
into the sea: all those appearances, which we 





haye stated in nearly the words of the eye vit. 
nesses, agree in establishing the same fact: 
namely, that by that fime the volcanic matte; 
had reached the surface, and been broken when 
it came in contact with the air, or even when so 
near the surface that the pressure upon it was 
much diminished. The smoke was a sure sien 
that the surface was reached, the hissing was 
the solid matter coming in contact with water 
at a lower temperature; and the ascent and fal] 
of the dark solid matter was a direct confirma- 
tion of the other two. 

The young island having thus attracted atten- 
tion, Vice admiral Hotham directed Comman. 
der Swinburne, of the sloop Rapid, to examine 
it. The commander discovered the island at 
four, P. M.,on the 18th of July. It was then 
about forty miles distant, and had the appear- 
ance of a column of white smoke. Advancin 
about thirty miles, he saw, at fifteen minutes 

ast eight, bright light mingling with the stoke. 

he column then became black; but immediate- 
ly “ eruptions of lurid fire’’ shot up; and then the 
whiteness of the smoke returned. The same suc- 
cession of appearances continued till five in the 
morning of the 19th, when they again steered for 
the island. , 

Whether Commander Swinburne did or did 
not see the very first eruption, he must have 
been near the time of the commencement, for 
early in the morning he saw, in the intervals of 
the eruptions, only a small hillock, a few feet 
above the level of the sea; but as the discharges 
of dust,and stones, and steam were frequent, 
the progress of the island could not be seen. 
At the distance of one mile north the depth was 
one hundred and thirty fathoms; and when the 
commander took his boat and rowed towards it, 
twenty yards from the weather-side, there were 
eighteen fathoms water. For two or three miles 
round, the sea was discoloured with dust and cin- 
ders; but at the distance of only twelve yards, 
the sea was but one degree above its ordinary 
temperature. 

The island then appeared in the form of a cra- 
ter or cup, seventy or eighty yards in diameter, 
twenty feet high in some places, six in others, 
and broken on the south-west. Through the 
break was seen muddy water in a state of vi0- 
lent agitation; from which hot stones, and cin- 
ders, and immense volumes of steam were 1nces- 
santly ascending. 

That was but the tranquil state of the volcanic 
action; for,at short intervals, the crater became 
filled with stones, cinders, and dust, which were 
volleyed upwards to the height of several hut- 
dred feet with loud noise; and when they again 
fell down and converted the surface of the sur- 
rounding sea into steam, the noise was stl 
louder. So powerful was that steam as it rose, 
that it carried the dust with it, so that the whole 
had a brown colour, and a solid appearance, 
but the steam became white as it ascended, an 
the mud fell down in showers. These volleyings 
and descents were so constant that one was 0- 
ten up before the other had fallen; and amid ie 
columns, lightnings were continually flashing a0 
thunders roaring, as if all the sublime ana Me 
terrible in nature had been collected at that one 
little spot. Commander Swinburne’s descripto? 
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‘; so circumstantial, that we shall give part of it 
in his own words :— : i 

“ Renewed eruptions of hot cinders and dust 
were,” aye he, “ quickly succeeding each other, 
while forked. nen and rattling thunder 
darted about in all directions within the column, 
now darkened with dust, and greatly increased 
in volume, and distorted by sudden gusts and 
whirlwinds. The latter were most frequent on 
the lee-side, where they often made imperfect 
water-spouts of curious shapes. On one occa- 
sion, some of the steam reached the boat; it 
smelt a little of sulphur, and the mud it left be- 
came a gritty, sparkling dark brown powder 
when dry. one of the stones or cinders 
thrown out appeared to be more than half a foot 
in diameter, and many of them much smaller. 

During the whole time the wind was steady at 

north-west, and the weather was serene, so that 
the action, violent as it was within its range, was 
very confined in that. Confined as it was, how- 
ever, it brought all the elements into play. Its 
smallness is indeed an advantage to those who 
study it, because it becomes as near to being an 
experiment in the making of islands by the ac- 
tion of fire as it is possible for any thing in nature 
tocome. The internal action, when deep below 
the water, was sensible only in the motion com- 
municated by the quaking earth to the water 
over it; and as the heat was only one degree 
above the common temperature at twelve yards 
from the island, one can hardly suppose that any 
smoke or even steam could come to the surface, 
or be produced, until the solid matter had risen 
very nearly to that. On the 28th of June, when 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm and his companions felt 
the shocks, the action had begun, but was going 
on quietly under the water. It may be indeed 
that there is always an action under that part of 
the Mediterranean, as shoals are laid down near 
the place in some of the charts ; andthe Maltese 
have traditions about a former island there. But 
Swinburne found no bottom with a line of eighty 
fathoms, till he came within twenty yards of the 
island, and there as has been said, it was eigh- 
teen fathoms, or one hundred and eight feet. 
That isan exceeding abrupt slope, and would 
meet the bottom of one hundred and thirty fathoms 
deep, at litte more than one-twelfth part of a 
mile, if we suppose the slope uniform. The ra- 
pidity of the slope, and the depth of the sounding 
are not very consistent with the supposition that 
ashoal in any way tended to the formation of the 
sland, though it is true, that with the same ex- 
ternal action, the bottom would rise more readily 
in shallow water than in deep. 

The island was subsequently visited by vari- 
ous persons, and the nature of its materials ex- 
amined. Ashes, a substance resembling cake, 
scoria of iron, and burnt clay, were the chief 
ones ; and there were not many of the substances 
that are usually discharged in the eruption of 
volcanoes. It should seem that only the common 
inatters at the bottom of the sea came to the sur- 
ace, even when the walls of the crater attained 
an elevation of nearly two hundred feet ; for the 
ayers formed by the successive eruptions, which 
could easily be distinguished by the salt that 
_ left when they evaporated the water, were 
table and yielding to the action of the waves. 
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RAMBLES TO THE BOOKSELLERS’ 
COUNTERS.-_-No. 1. 


Under this title, our columns will hereafter be 
occasionally diversified, in such a manner as to 
convey with what little ability we possess, a 
knowledge of the prominent works which issue 
from the now prolific American press. After 
passing an opinion on these, we shall allow them 
to speak for themselves by extracts, in selecting 
which, attention will not only be paid to the 
gratification of the reader, but such parts will 
be seized on, as while they convey information 
or amusement, will also give a general idea of 
the character of the work in which they appear. 
For this purpose, every facility in the way of 
time and books is at our disposal, and we shall 
endeavour, without fatiguing the public with our 
remarks, to enliven our newspaper in a new 
and original department:—one in fact to which 
little attention is paid, though it be, as it un- 
doubtedly is, the most fruitful and delightful. 


We have before us a new work, just published 
in Cincinnati, entitled :—‘* Indian Wars of the 
West ; containing wp Me hical Sketches of those 
pioneers who headed the Western Settlers, in re- 
pelling the attacks of the Savages, together with 
a view of the Character, Manners, Monuments, 
and Antiquities of the Western Indians. By 
Timothy Flint.” 

Asa writer, Mr. Flint has acquired an envia- 
ble reputation. His glowing descriptions of the 
Valley of the Mississippi, are conceived in the 
true spirit of the poetical fervour ; and his deli- 
neations of the scenery, the inhabitants, the soil, 
productions, and so forth, of the truly great West, 
are among those passages which even an omnive- 
rous reader of feeling and taste refers to, as hav- 
ing afforded him unalloyed gratification. In the 
present little volume, our author is no less in his 
element ;—he details with power, scenes than 
which few presented in the pages of the histo- 
rian, take more powerful hold of the sympathetic 
heart. The work opens with “a Physical View 
of the West,” full of valuable facts. Chapter 
second, is on “the Discovery and Conquest of 
Florida, and Settlement of the Mississippi,” in 
which the history is traced with a faithful pen to 
the discovery of these regions, and the following 
— page occurs ; it is in Mr. Flint’s best 
style :— 

** The honour of the efficient discovery of the 
Mississippi, probably belongs to the fathers Mar- 
eg and Joliette, two French missionaries 

rom Canada, who were detailed for that object 
by M.de Talon. They started on their journey 
of discovery from Quebec with three associates. 
They traversed the immense lakes in a birch 
bark periogue, ascended lake Michigan to the 
bay of St. Joseph; and thence, it is supposed, 
over the present accustomed portage from that 
bay to the Ouisconsin, and down that river to the 
Mississippi, and thence down that stream, 
through its forests, and passing the mouths of its 
tributaries, to the Arkansas. Those early 
French discoverers seem all to have been distin- 
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guished by a full measure of the vivacity of their 
nationalenthusiasm. That imagination must be 
cold, that does not kindle in view of the gran- 
deur of the forests, tributaries, precipices, prai- 
ries, animals, and birds discovered in a summer 
descent of that river, even at the present time, 
when the visions of fancy all have yielded to the 
often repeated surveys of experience. We need 
not admire, that those explorers saw in the num- 
berless swans and waterfowls on the undisturbed 
bosom of the stream, in the fishes beneath its 
llucid wave, in the tangle of grape vines on 
its shures, in the buffaloes and other wild ani- 
mals of its forests and prairies, in the numerous 
tribes of red men along its shores, in its majestic 
sweep down its dark woods, in the grand bluffs, 
the influx of the mighty and turbid Missouri, the 
gene tower, and other precipices not far above 
e mouth of the Ohio, the entrance of that ma- 
jestic and placid stream, in short, of forest, prai- 
rie, bird, beast, and production along such a 
rodigious length of unexplored empire of the 
ancy, ample materials for al! the exaggerations, 
which we find recorded in the journal of their 
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niel Boone’s romantic history is very plea- 
santly told, but it is to the anecdotical part of 
the book that our attention has been more par- 
ticularly attracted, and we make the following 
miscellaneous extracts, which we marked in pe- 
rusal, as among the numerous scenes of deep in- 
terest which are here set forth. 

“In October, 1785, Mr. M’Clure and family, 
in company with a number of families, was at- 
tacked and defeated on Skegg’s creek. Six 
were killed, and Mrs. M’Clure, her child, and a 
number of others made prisoners. The attack 
was made in the night. The circumstances of 
the capture of Mrs. M’Clure furnishes an affect- 
ing incident, illustrating the invincible force of 
maternal affection. She had secreted herself 
with her four children among thick brush, 
which, together with the darkness, screened her 
from observation. Had she chosen to have left 
her infant at a distance,she might have escaped. 
But she held it to her bosom, aware that its 
shrieks would make known her covert. The 
Indians, directed by its cries, killed the three 
larger children, and took her and her infant 
captives. This unfortunate woman was ovliged 
to accompany their march on an untamed and 
unbroken horse. Intelligence of this massacre 
circulated rapidly. Captain Whitley immedi- 
ately collected twenty-one men from the adjoin- 
ing stations, overtook, and killed two of them, 
and retook Mrs. M’Clure, her babe, a negro 
woman, and the scalps of the six persons whom 
the Indians had killed. Ten days afterwards, 
another party of imgrants, led by Mr. Moore, 
were attacked, and nine of their number killed. 
Captain Whitley pursued the perpetrators of 
* this bloody act, with thirty men. On the sixth 

day of pursuit, he came-up with twenty mounted 
Indians, clad in the dresses of those whom they 
had slain. They dismounted and fled. Three 


of them were killed. The pursuers recovered | th 


eight scalps, and all the plunder which the In- 
dians had collected at the late massacre. 
“ April Mth, 1787, a party of fourteen Indians 





attacked a family living on Coope’s run, in 
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Bourbon county. As this attack may serve a; 
a general sample of the undescribed detail of 
horrors in most cases of similar assault, and as 
the circumstances possess a peculiar and intrin. 
sic interest, we will give them in detail. The 
family consisted of the mother, two sons of ma. 
ture age, a widowed daughter with an infant jp 
her arms, two grown daughters, and a daughter 
of ten years. They occupied a double cabin. 
In one division were the two grown daughters 
and the smaller girl. In the other the remain. 
der of the family. At evening twilight, a knock. 
ing was heard at the door of the latter, asking in 
good English, and the customary phrase of the 
country, ‘Who keeps house?’ As the sons 
were opening the door, the mother forbade, af- 
firming, that there were Indians there. The 
tat men sprang to their guns. The Indians, 
eing refused admittance, made an effort at the 
opposite door. They beat open the door of that 
room with a rail. They endeavoured to take 
the three girls prisoners. The little girl escap- 
ed, and might have evaded danger im the dak. 
ness and the woods. But the forlorn ehild ran 
towards the other door and cried for help. The 
brothers wished to fly to her relief, but the mo- 
ther forbade her door to be opened. Themerci- 
less tomahawk soon hushed the cries of the dis- 
tracted girl by murdering her. While a part of 
the Indians were murdering this child, and con- 
fining the other girl that was made prisoner, the 
third defended herself with a knife, which she 
was using at her loom, at the moment of attack. 
The heroism of this girl was unavailing. She 
killed one Indian, and was herself killed b 
another. The Indians in possession of one half 
of the house, fired it. The persons confined in 
the other part of the cabin, had now to choose 
between exposure to the flames, spreading to- 
wards them, or the tomahawks of the savages. 
The latter stationed themselves in the dark an- 
gles of the fence, while the bright glare of the 
ames would expose, as a clear mark, every 
person who should escape. One son took charge 
of his aged and infirm mother ; and the other of 
his widowed sister and her infant. The brothers 
separated with their charge, endeavouring to 
spring over the fence at different points. The 
mother was shot dead in attempting to cross.— 
The other brother was killed, gallantly defend- 
ing his sister. The widowed sister, her infant, 
and one of the brothers escaped the massacre. 
These persons alarmed the settlement. Thirty 
men, commanded by Colonel John Edwards, ar- 
rived next day to witness the horrid spectacle 
presented by this scene of murder and ruin. 
Considerable snow had fallen, and it was easy 
to pursue the Indians by their trail. In the 
evening of that day, they came upon the explr- 
ing body of the young woman, apparently mur- 
dered but a few moments before their arrival. 
The Indians had been premonished of their pur- 
suit, by the barking of a dog that followed them. 
They overtook and killed two of the Indians, who 
had apparently staid behind as victims to secure 
e escape of the rest.” 
Of the chapter on antiquities, we only quote 
the following remarkable passages:— _—__. 
“ Among the second class of Indian antiquities 
may be classed the idols, vases, and culmary 
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utensils, of which such numbers are found in the 
western country, as that they are no longer re- 
garded as curiosities. The beautiful three- 
headed idol, the most remarkable specimen of 
Indian pottery and moulding that has yet been 
found, was taken from a mound in Tennessee. 
it consists of three heads of proportions of consi- 
derable accuracy, representing countenances 
of different expressions and ages. The whole 
workmanship 1s surprising, when viewed in re- 
ference to the common notion of Indian art. We 

ssessed a beautiful and perfect specimen of 
Indian pottery in the shape of a drinking gourd. 
The aperture represented the mouth of a squaw, 
which the thirsty drinker would naturally kiss 
with a degree of eager appetite. In digging a 
ditch round a garden below St. Charles, in the 
forks between the Mississippi and Missouri, we 
came upon great quantities of fragments of this 
ware. Much of it in fine preservation has been 
dug from the chalk banks below the mouth of 
the Obio. It is found in fact every where be- 
tween Pittsburgh,lake Superior,and New Mexi- 
co. The material is clay, with a considerable 
intermixture of sand, sometimes flinty, some- 
times calcareous, but generally of a snowy 
whiteness. ‘They were all moulded by the hand, 
without any aid from the potter’s wheel. The 
shapes of natural objects were happily imitated, 
and they were hardened by the heat of the sun. 
Sculptured and inscribed rocks are among the 
most common of Indian antiquities. On the side 
of a mountain in Tennessee, are the marks of 
the footsteps of men and horses in the limestone, 
in great numbers, and as though they were the 
tracks of an army. Some of the tracks show, as 
if the party had slipped in miry clay. All have 
the appearance of being an actual impress in 
soft clay, which afterwards hardened to stone, 
retaining a perfect impression. Characters of 
great freshness of colouring, are marked upon 
many of the high bluffs, that impend over the wes- 
ternrivers. Inscriptionsof this sort are found in 
Missouri, on the Illinois, and in various other 
places. A remarkable track of a human foot 
was found in a solid block of limestone, on the 
bank of the Mississippi, at St. Louis. The most 
ancient traditions of the west do not touch the 
origin of these mounds or characters.” 

“The recent excavation of the Louisville and 
Portland canal, afforded an impressive display 
of ancient remains. In the alluvial stratum im- 
mediately above the compact bed of slate lime- 
stone, and from nineteen to upwards of twenty 
feet below the surface, brick hearths were 
brought to view, with the coals of the last social 
domestic fires still visible. The bricks, as we 
have heard them described, were hard and regu- 
lar, differing from those of present make, in be- 
ug longer in proportion to their width and 
thickness. Along with organic remains of ani- 
mals, similar to those found at Big Bone Lick, 
Were skeletons of menin great numbers. Among 
others, was that of a man standing erect in the 
earth, one arm raised to an angle of forty-five 
degrees with the shoulder, and holding in the 

and a semi-globular, or rather elliptical stone, 

strated with gay colours, beautifully polished, 

and of the size of half an orange.” 

Q conclusion, we may safely say, that the 
40 
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present production promises to become popular, 
and is very creditable to the author. 





RAMBLES T'0 THE BOOKSELLERS? 
COUNTERS.—Noe 2. 


If the a of books be a grievance, we 
have truly fallen on evil times; the American 
press is most wonderfully prolific, but it has not 
yet reached its acme; reading is an appetite 
which increases with what it feeds on, and access 
to books is now so cheap that the whole nation 
reads;—the expression must of course be taken 
in a somewhat limited sense, and may be trans- 
lated to mean—portions of every section of the 
union—for there are still some people who do 
not understand the pleasure which books afford, 
and who find their intellectual gratification in 
idle tattle and senseless conversation. We wish 
there were fewer such, and that all might enjoy 
the pleasures to be found in literary pursuits. 
An individual fond of books, no matter how busy 
he is, finds in the course of the week time for 
reading. We have been led into these remarks 
while perusing “ Transatlantic Sketches, com- 
ag visits to the most interesting scenes in 

orth and South America and the West Indies, 
by ig J.E. Alexander,” which has just issued 
from the presses of Messrs. Key & Biddle, than 
whom there are few more successful caterers 
for public taste. We would wish it to be in the 
hands of all who enjoy personal adventure, ac- 
curate description, good sense, and chaste style. 
His excursion was most extensive, and that we 
may not occupy unprofitably our brief space, we 
turn at once to the volume, which, by the way 
is sold at a moderate price, considering its 3738 
well stored pages. 

On the voyage out to Guiana the island of 
Madeira was visited, and the following allusion 
to the climate occurs :— 

‘* What an Elysian climate is experienced in 
the latitude of that last resort and faint hope of 
the worn-out invalid—Madeira! How bright 
the sky, and how gentle and soothing blows the 
trade wind near that favoured shore! * Fortu- 
nata Insula!’ but how painful it is to reflect on 
the many hundred fair forms and brave spirits 
who have been compelled to seek its climate 
to avert for a time the stroke of the fell tyrant— 
Death! How few with renovated constitutions 
have been permitted to revisit their father-land ! 
Our captain had frequently taken out passen- 
gers to Madeira; young women adorned with 
every personal grace and highly cultivated 
minds, but on whose cheek was painted the fatal 
hectic flush; and young men, ornaments to their 
professions, but afflicted witha sepulchral cough, 
which told too plainly that their days were num- 
bered, and that they were shortly to repose in 
the shade of the myrtles of the Funchal ceme- 
tery. 

‘ The genius of the isle that showers 
His germs of fruits, his fairest flowers, 
Hath cast his robes of vernal bloom 

In guardian fondness o’er their tomb.’” 


The account of British Guiana will be new to 
many. We cannot pass over the following ex- 
tracts without regretting to miss many others of 
merit :— 
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“The Dutch form of government is still pre- 
served in British Guiana, and the laws are ad- 
ministered by a governor and council. The 
members of council are elected by the keizers, 
or representatives of the people, and each burgh- 
er Seecenng twenty-five slaves, or six hundred 
guilders per annum, is entitled to a vote.” 

“1 often wished that some of those who think 
that ere long the world will be overpeopled, and 
that we shall shoulder one another off it, or into 
the sea, could view the vast solitudes of Guiana, 
and reflect that nearly the whole of the interior 
of the South American continent, though capable 
of supporting billions of inhabitants, is as yet 
almost entirely in the keeping of nature. The 
cultivation in British Guiana is now confined to 
two hundred miles of the coast, and the same 
may be said of South America generally. 

“In the West the general impression is that 
the climate of Guiana is unhealthy, but it is 
really less so than that of the neighboring isl- 
ands. When the forest was first cleared on the 
coast, and the decayed trees and leaves exposed 
to the influence of the sun, when the sea uncon- 
fined by dikes was allowed to form salt marshes, 
then yellow fever prevailed, but for several 
years this fatal malady has been altogether un- 
known here.” 

“1 was standing in the gallery of a house be- 
longing to a half-pay officer (now a planter), 
when I observed a large jar inthe garden. 1 
inquired what it contained, and was told, an 
electric eel, ‘ but,’ said my friend,‘ ] have had it 
a long time, it is sickly, and has entirely lost its 
electrifying powers.’ 1 went to examine it, and 
saw a brown, flat-headed, broad-tailed eel, four 


or five feet long, with a look of ‘noli me tangere,’ 
moving slowly round the inside of the jar. The 
planter ther taking up a pieee of eld iron hoop, 
said in an off-handed manner, ‘if you touch him 
with this you will perceive that he has lost all his 


power.’ I did so, and was nearly knocked flat 
on my back: the shock was most severe, 0. 
the eel did not appear to be in the least agitated ; 
of course my friend was highly delighted. 

“Scenes of great diversion are occasioned 
among the Eng ish sailors who come to Stabroek 
by electric eels; they are told to bring them to 
be cooked. Jack bares his arm and plunges his 
hand into the jar,and in a moment receives a 
shock which benumbs him; he looks round in 
wild amazement, and then at the eel, all the 
while rubbing his elbow. ‘ Try again, Jack, for 
a bottle of rum?’ he does so, grasps the eel firm- 
ly, grins and swears at the‘ beggar,’ receives 
shock after shock, drops the eel in despair, and 
runs off as if the devil bad struck him. A little 
dog was thrown into a jar one day in which there 
was an electric eel, and was so paralyzed that it 
sunk, helpless to the bottom,and was got out 
alive with some difficulty; and a horse that at- 
tempted to drink out of the jar was immediately 
thrown back on its haunches, and gallopped off 
with main and tail on end snorting with terror.’ 

Canibalism, it seems, prevails among the na- 
tives. A party visited the interior, and our au- 
thor says :— 

“ Among the other interesting details I found 
in their notes, I may mention the following: 
High up the Essequimbo they fell in with a nation 
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of Anthropophagi, of the Carib tribe. The chie 
received the travellers courteously, and placed 
before them fish with savoury sauce; on this 
being removed, two human hands were brought 
in, and a steak of human flesh. The travellers 
thought this might be a part of a baboon of 4 
new species ; however, they declined the inyita. 
tion to partake, saying, that in travelling they 
were not allowed to eat animal food. The chief 
picked the bones of the hands with excellent 
appetite, and asked them how they had relished 
the fish and the sauce ; they replied that the fish 
was good, and the sauce still better. On which 
he answered, * human flesh makes the best sauce 
for any food; these hands and the fish were 
dressed together. You see these Macoushimen 
our slaves, we lately captured these people in 
war, and their wives we eat from time to time,’ 
The travellers were horrified, but concealed the 
state of their feelings as well as they could; and 
before they retired for the night, they observed 
that the Macoushi females were confined in a 
large logie, surrounded with a stockade of bam- 
boo; so that daily, the fathers, husbands, and 
brothers of these. unfortunate women saw them 
brought out and knocked on the head, and de- 
voured by these inhuman cannibals; Lieutenant 
Gullifer, who was then ‘in bad condition,’ got 
into his hammock and slept soundly; but Mr. 
Smith, being‘in good case,’ walked about all 
night, fearing that their landlord might takea 
fancy to a steak of white meat. 


* For he could drink hot blood, 
And do such business as the Bitter day 
Would quake to look on.’ 


“They afterwards visited a cave in which 
there was an enchanted pool of water; the In- 
dians requested them not to bathe in this pool, 
for if they did, they would die before the year 
was out. They laughed at their brown monitors, 
bathed, and sure enough were both clods of the 
valley before the twelve months had expired.” 

The West Indies, to which all eyes are now 
turned, furnish to our author a fine field to ex- 
patiate in, and we have marked the following 
characteristic sketches :— 

‘** Some time ago a Demerara merchant pur- 
chased a barrel of beef from a Yankee captain, 
who shortly afterwards sailed. On coming to 
the bottom of the barrel a horse’s head was 
found in it: the merchant said nothing, but when 
the skipper returned to Demerara, he sold him 
a hogshead of sugar, which, when examined at 


the custom house at Boston, was found to have | 
a head of the heavy green heartwood, six inches] 


thick, which was forthwith hung up as a proof 
of British honesty ; but no mention was made ol 
the choice morsel which had been found in the 
beef-barrel.” 

‘1 was much amused with an elderly Barba- 
dian dame on board; she delighted in ‘ porter 
cup,’ made of Barclay and Perkins’ entire, w! 
the addition of water, sugar, and nutmeg, Oc- 
casionally she would call out to young Mung 
her servant, in a drawling voice, “ Bae, go © 
drip, and bring me a little waeter, please; then 
in a lower key,‘ when pass buffet, put a little rum 
in it, please.’ ‘ Yees, Missa; want nutmes 
Missa.’ ‘ Go lang, you black niggar you- Wha 
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f you tink I drink punch, eh?’ ‘ No, Missa, beg 
d ardon, Missa. ’ 
$ “ One evening whilst sitting in the marble ve- 
it randah at Enmore, and listening to the ceaseless 
8 hun of the insects and the gentle rustling of the 
a trees, and thinki 


s of m ee venturing on the 


treacherous deep, | heard the lively sound of a 


y drum atsome distance,and immediately repaired 
ef to where the negroes were amusing themselves 
at under the mild rays of the Cynthian queen. On 
d a level spot, surrounded by small houses of co- 
sh lored ak black people, was a bench on which 
ch were seated two negro fiddlers, and a thin fel- 
ce low beating a drum ; ‘behind stood a man shakin 
re violently a calabash filled with small stones an 
D, reeds, and singing bees pg. age apo 
in air. The crowd formed a ring, an ose who 
e,' wished to dance the Joan-Johnny stepped for- 
~ ward, presented the leader of the band with a 
0 bit, and he 
ed ‘ Bid the fiddle to the banjar speak, 
La The banjar to the calabash without,’ 
ud and a couple would twist their bodies, thump 
ns the ground with their heels, and circle round 
= one another to the inspiring strains. The little 
re black urchins, as usual, were setting to one 
st another on the outskirts of the admiring crowd, 
Got HM or kneeling down behind their elders, who would 
i be pushed over amidst shouts of laughter, or 
. mimicking the actions of the white lookers on. 
- | was much amused with the scene, but a violent 
end was put to the entertainment, for a huge 
stone was hurled at the musicians by some un- 
known hand, which wounded the leader’s bow- 
arm. Immediately there was a great uproar, 
sol and asecond stone nearly demolishing an instru- 
te. ment, the party broke up, venting curses on the 
fee' unseen spoiler of the sport—probably some cho- 
a leric freeman, who did not like sounds of ob- 
om streperous mirth near his dwelling.” 
the “ As we rode past the sable blanchisseuses, they 
” laughed and joked with us. ‘What for massa 
: leave missus so early in the morning?’ Alas! I 
now had no wife to leave; for well has the Persian 
; vel poet said—. 
wine ‘Is all thy day uneasy, be not afflicted 
‘pur: Should thou at night have a sympathiser in thy bosom.’ ” 
ytaiD, But we must refer to the volume for much 
ng to valuable information, and journey with our tra- 
| was veller to the “ States.” At New Orleans the 
when captain tarried some time, and has given a good 
d him description of the town. The annexed quota- 
ed at lon, we should hope, is overwrought :— 
have § “ The place of meeting in the evening, in New 
nches Orleans, is not a reading-room, but a coffee- 
proof ouse, with a sanded floor, and some indelicate 
ade ol pictures on the walls. Here, after sundown, 
in the the merchants who lingered about this silent city, 
sarba ‘ongregated to talk of cotton and sugar, new 
sarba- 





anks, speculations in canals and railroads, and, 
above ail, of elections. Most of them wore 
striped jackets, cocked their hats on one side 
With an air of defiance, and swung asword-stick 
tween their extended legs. Ge-staive there 
Were billiard and roulette tables with closed 
ors; the players scowled at me as I entered. 
Hard by there was the cockpit; neither the 
erican nor French theatre was open, though 





















































AN AFRICAN DANCE-——-NEW ORLEANS. 
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and masked balls are then given, which in all 
other cities of the Union are unknown. 

* T visited the gaol, which is small, and though 
crowded with prisoners of all color, yet it is 
never known to have yellow fever within its 
walls; there was no classification of prisoners, 
who are turned out daily in gangs to work on 
the streets; they yout my window every day, 
marching two and two, with hoes, spades, and 
pickaxes on their shoulders, and chained loosely 
together; the whites led, then the mulattoes, and 
then'the negroes. Among the former a white 
man was pointed out who was condemned to 
twenty years’ imprisonment and hard labour for 
murdering his mother.” 

For the credit of human nature it may be 
wane the following anecdote may prove un- 
rue :— 

** From the battle plain we continued our drive 
to visit some sugar estates farther down the 
river. At one of these, the proprietor of a com- 
fortable single-storied house came out to receive 
us, without either neck-cloth or stockings on, and 
his trowsers covered with blood. He had just 
been inflicting a severe punishment on a poor 
negro, who was shoved eut of sight en our ap- 
proach. This man was not an American, but of 
foreign extraction; and a story was told of him, 
that whilst Louisiana was under Spanish rule, 
he wished to marry a neighboring planter’s 
daughter, but, his savage disposition being well 
known, the parents refused to give their consent, 
One day a message came for the old father to 
visit a friend at some distance, and in passin 
through a wood he was inhumanly suankaraie 
Forty lawyers and their understrappers then sat 
down in the house of the afflicted widow, on pre- 
tence of investigating whether or not she had 
any hand in the crime; and after they had 
preyed upon her for six months they left her en- 
tirely ruined and heart-broken; the real mur- 
derer went unpunished, having amply revenged 
himself for his rejected addresses.” 

Ascending the 
ing 


isSissippi we have the follow- 
aphic picture of the squatters :— 
ost of the squatters looked very sickly and 
emaciated, and were living beside swamps, in 
which alligators wallewed; and they said they 
were obliged to look sharp after their children, 
lest they should be snapt up by these devourers. 
At particular seasons of the year the alligators 
cry and lament at night like human beings in 
the greast distress, and the little ones whine like 
children. What a situation for a man to be 
laced in! A dark and aap ay forest around 
im, a deep and turbid river in front, and alliga- 
tors crying all night long about the wretched 
dwelling !” 

Of the western people in general our author 

gree a tolerably correct picture, though a little 
isposed to caricature; a short extract is all in 
which we can indulge :— 

“The people in the west are very plain in 
their manners, and dislike all pretensions to sin- 
gularity, or to superior refinement. Thus a ge- 
neral from the eastward, in passing up the Mis- 
sissippi, made use of a silver fork to eat his meals 
with—(‘ hay-makers,’ or two-pronged forks, are 
as yef only used there, and both these and the 





they are all well attended in the healthy months ; 








knives are set in carved buckhorn handles) ; and 
























































a backwoods passenger, incensed at the refine- 
ment of the general, one day made himself a 
large wooden fork, and when the general called 
for his silver one at dinner, Kentuck produced 
his wooden one, and eat with it, in derision, im- 
mediately opposite the man of war.” 

In Ohio the captain was much pleased to 
see fine peach orchards, but the fruit was “ fla- 
vorless,” notwithstanding which he relates that 
one of the stage passengers ‘eat a bushel!’ 
Passing og mee Canadian trip, we must land our 
tourist in Washington, where his visits to Presi- 
dent Jackson are this described :— 

** After sitting some time with the ladies, we con- 
dacted them to their carriage,and then were 
shown into a room where the President was 
seated at a table covered with newspapers, and 
before a huge fire. He rose at our entrance, 
and shaking hands, inquired after our health 
with the formal politeness of the old school. The 
general is about six feet high, of a spare figure 
and upright carriage, dressed in black, witha 
black stock, wears his white hair combed back 
from his face, which is long, and his nose of cor- 
responding dimensions. In face and figure he 
reminded me of the late Lieutenant-governor of 
the Royal Military College, General Butler.” 

“ The day before I left Washington, I dined 
en i with the President, and considered 
my being asked in this kind and friendly manner 
asa ap epee to the service to which | be- 
longed. The general had not begun to give din- 
ners that season; and my stay being short, ow- 
ing to my anxiety to return to England, from 
the stirring times that were anticipated, if I had 
not been invited to a family dinner, I could not 
have partaken of the hospitality of the chief 
magistrate at all. 

*“'To a small and comfortable drawing-room, 
with mirrors and a chandelier, and in which 
there was a full length portrait of Washington, 
I was introduced by Mr. Baird (the butler) to 
General Jackson, who was seated in a high- 
backed arm-chair, round which were the mem- 
bers of the family, the ladies composing one 

uarter of the semi-circle, and the gentlemen 

e other. My excellent friend, General Wool, 
and _ lady, were the only strangers besides 
myself. 

cf After another discourse on English Reform, 
we handed the ladies into the blue dining room, 
where a well cooked dinner and choice wines 
refreshed the senses. The services of plate aud 
crystal were in excellent taste. Two brown 
domestics assisted Mr. Baird, who gave his 
opinion on the dishes and liquors as he helped 
them, and seemed to be the factotum of the es- 
tablishment. After some lively conversation 
regarding ages of wine and ages of individuals, 
remarks on the changes in the face of the coun- 
try, the increase of fields and the decrease of 
the forest, the general drank‘Our absent friends,’ 
and we all rose, and handed the ladies back to 
the drawing-room, where they were arranged as 
before, till coffee was served, when two of the 
young demoiselles went to the piano, sang and 
played Scotch airs; the general regaled himself 
with a long pipe in his ad chair, a la Parr, and 
retired to at nine. Thus ended the party at 
the President’s.”’ 











A722 THE DEPARTURE OF SUMMER. 


We cannot close the book without acknow. 
ledging that it has beguiled us of many pleasant 
hours. Though there are many passages which 
might have been safely omitted, on the whole it 
is a very racy and agreeable book, which we 


commend without hesitation to public favour. 
—_— 


Written for the Casket. 
THE DEPARTURE OF SUMMER. 


There is a tone in every gale, 
Which speaks of blossoms gone ; 
Which seems to pour a lonely wail 
O’er hope and beauty flown; 
The trees, the fields, which wore but now 
The glory of the year, 
Have lost the light and blooming glow 
They kept, when Spring was here. 


Yes, the pure radiance of the sun 
On them no more descends ; 

The freshness of their birth is gone, 
Like smiles of early friends ; 

The blight is on the forest tops, 
And on the waving corn; | 

Their richness passed, as fade the clouds 
Of some gay summer morn. 


Thus, looking at the golden hours 
That passed so sadly soon, 

Like dew from the luxuriant flowers, 
That melts before the noon— 

1 feel how fleeting are the joys 
That human life can give; 

How every hope the heart employs 
On earth, is fugitive. 

All save that faith-enkindled hope, 
From virtue’s fount that springs, ‘ 

To lift the undying spirit up, r: 
As on the eagle’s wings : 5 
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A hope sublime—immortal—pure— ¢ 
In love to mortals given— r 
Traced in the Word of Promise sure, ct 
And fixed on God and Heaven. hi 
How soon the dark, autumnal storm B 
O’er summer’s sheen is borne! x 
The sad tree stands, a wasted form, pr 
All wither’d in its morn. to 
*Tis thus with life—its dreams are new be 
And bright—till rolling years on 
Sweep each young vision from the view, Fr 
And dim the eye with tears. me 
And still, an ever-restless tide . z. 
The stream of time sweeps on : re 
Within its bosom sink the pride, pat 
And hopes and raptures gone; Th 
A troublous waste of moving years, e101 
Beneath whose depths go down vk 
The peasant, with his joys and fears— late 


The monarch with his crown ; 


The beauteous form—the clinging love, 
That thought the world its own ; 

And deemed no earthly power could move 
Its hold from that alone ;— 

These, with their charms, are rent apart— 

And in the sullen wave, 

















That hides the past from every heart, 
Ambition finds its grave. 


Oh, Life! how vain a thing art thou, 
If in thy little span 

The spirit feels no heavenward glow 
Above the world of man! 

A waste thou art—where storm and gloom 
With light and joy contend ; 

Where sickness steals o’er youthful bloom, 


And friend departs from friend ! 
ee ee 

Pexury OF THE GREAT.—Col. Frederick, whom [ have 
mentioned before, as the son of Theodore, king of Corsi- 
ca, was a particular friend of mine. He told me he was 
once in so much distress, that when he waited the result 
ofa petition at the court of Vienna, he had actually been 
two days without food. On the third day a lady in attend- 
ance on the court, whom he had previously addressed on 
the subject of his petition, observing his languid and ex- 
hausted state, ordered him some refreshment; he of course 
consenting, she ordered him a dish of chocolate, with 
some cakes, which rendered him more able to converse 
with her; in a short time they conceived a regard for each 
other, and were afterwards married. * * * He said 
that while his father was in Fleet prison for debt, Sir John 
Stewart was a fellow prisoner on the same account. The 
latter had a turkey presented to him by a friend, and he 
invited king Theodore and his son to partake of it. Lady 
Jane Douglass was of the same party. She had her child, 
and a girl with her as a maid servant, to carry the child; 
she lived in an obscure lodging in Chelsea. In the even- 
ing, Col. Frederick offered to attend her home, and she 
accepted his courtesy. ‘lhe child was carried in turn by 
the mother, the girl, and the Colonel. On their journey he 
said there was a slight rain, and common civility would 
have induced him to call a coach, but that he had no mo- 
ney in his pocket. and he was afraid Lady Jane was in the 
same predicament. He was therefore obliged to submit 
to the suspicion of churlish meanness or poverty, and con- 
tent himself with occasionally carrying the child to the 
end of the journey. The Colonei used to consider that 
child as the rightful claimant of the property on which he 
was opposed by the guardians of the duke of Hamilton. 

The Colonel related to me another curious anecdote, on 
which | rely, as 1 always found him consistent in his nar- 
rations. When Prince Poniatowski, who was afterwards 
Stanisiaus, the last king of Poland, was in this country, his 
chief, | might perhaps truly say, his only companion, was 
Col. Frederick. They were accustomed to walk together 
round the suburbs of the town, and to dine at a tavern or 
common eating-house. On one occasion the prince had 
some bills to discount in the city, and took Frederick with 
him to transact the business. The prince remained at 
Batson’s coffee-house, Cornhill, while Frederick was em- 
ployed on the bills. Some impediment occurred, which 
prevented the affair from being settled that day, and they 
proceeded on their usual walk before dinner, round Isling- 
ton. After their walk they went to Dolly’s, in Paternoster 
row. Their dinner was beef-steaks, ¢. pot of porter, and a 
bottle of port. The bill was presented to the prince, who, 
on looking over it, said it was reasonable, and handed it to 
Frederick, who concurred in the same opinion, and re- 
turned it to the prince, who desired him to pay. “I have no 
money,” said Frederick. ‘“* Nor have 1,” said the prince. 
“What are we to do?” he added. Frederick paused a few 
moments, then desiring the prince to remain until he re- 
turned, left the place, pledged his watch at the nearest 
pawnbroker’s and thus discharged the reckoning. * * * 
The prince, after he became monarch of Poland, occa- 
sionally kept up an intercourse with Frederick, and in one 
ot his letters asked if he remembered when they were “in 
pawn at a London tavern.”—jRecords of my life, by the 
late John Taylor.) 

a | 

Dirares 1n Coneress.—I served, [says Jefferson in his 
Memoirs) with General Washington in the Legislature of 
irginia before the revolution, and during it with Dr. 

‘anklin in Congress. 1 never heard either of them speak 
te minutes at atime, nor to any but the main point which 
Was to decide the queston. ‘They laid their shoulders to 
the great points, knowing that the little ones would follow 
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MarriaGes 1n America.—The conditions of life being 

perfectly equal, parents have nothing to oppose to the 

choice their daughters may make of a husband. Thus it 

is a received maxim throughout the Union, that this choice 

only concerns the young ladies, and it is therefore for 

them to be prudent enough not to enter into engagements 

unworthy of their hands. But it would be considered al- 
most as an act of indiscretion, on the part of the parents, 

to wish to influence their choice. Nothing in the world 

can be so happy as the situation of an American young 

lady, from fifteen to twenty-five, particularly if she is 
pretty, as almost all are, and has some fortune. She finds 
erself the centre of general admiration and homage; her 
life passes in holidays and pleasures; she is a stranger to 
contradiction, stili more to refusals. She has only to 
choose, among a hundred adorers, the one she thinks most 
likely to ensure her future happiness; for every body mar- 
ries, and every body is happy in marriage. ‘This state of 
“belle,” as it is called, is too attractive to make young la- 
dies consent to quit it too soon ; accordingly, it is not, in 
general, until after rejecting many offers, and when they 
perceive that their charms are beginning to lose some- 
thing of their empire, that they conclude by choosing a 
liege lord. It is to Washington, in particular, that the fine 
women of all the states come to shine; a sort of female 
Congress, in which the charms of every part of the Union 
are represented. An ardent deputy from the South is 
captivated by the modest charms of a beauty from the 
East , while a damsel from Carolina rejects the overtures 
of a Senator from the North. All, however, are not re- 
jected; for at the end of every session, a certain number 
of marriages is declared. They serve to strengthen fur- 
ther the union of the states, and multiply the ties which 
unite all parts of this great whole m an indissoluble man- 
aert—Murat’s Unaied States. 

— 


A View or Marrimony ws Turee Dirrerent Licurts. 

The marriage life is always an insipid, a vexatious, or a 
happy condition. The first is, when two persons of no 
taste meet together, upon such asettlement as has been 
thought reasonable by parents and conveyancers, from an 
exact valuation of the Jand and cash of both parties. In 
this case, the young lady’s person is no more regarded 
than the house and improvements in purchase of an es- 
tate ; but she goes with her fortune, rather than her fortune 
with her. These make up the crowd or vulgar of the rich, 
and fill up the lumber of the human race, without benefi- 
cence towards those below them, or respect towards those 
above them; and lead a despicable, independent and use- 
less life, without sense of the laws of kindness, good na- 
ture, mutual offices, and the elegant satisfactions which 
flow from reason and virtue. 

The vexatious life arises from a conjunction of two 
persons of quick taste and resentment, put together for 
reasons well known to their friends, in which especial 
care is taken to avoid (what they think the chief of evils) 

verty; and ensure to them riches, with every evil beside. 
These good peor live in a constant restraint before com- 
pany, and when alone revile each other’s person and con- 
duct. In company they are in purgatory; when by them- 
selves, in torment. _ ; 

The happy marriage is, where two persons meet and 


voluntarily make choice of each other, without fortune or 
beauty. These may still love in spite of adversity or 
sickness. The former we may in some measure defend 


ourselves from; the other is the common lot of humanity. 

Love has nothing to do with riches or state. Solitude, 

with the person beloved, has a pleasure even in a woman's 

mind, beyond show or pomp. M. 
a 


Ropert Hauw’s Firsr Sermon.--“‘ He was appointed, 
agreeably to the arrangement already mentioned, to deli- 
ver an address in the vestry of Broadmead Chapel, on 
1 Tim. iv. 10. “‘ Therefore, we both labour and suffer re- 
proach because we trust in the living God, who is the Sa- 
viour of all men: specially of those that believe.” After 
sroceeding for a short time, much to the gratification of 
his auditory, he sudden! paused, covered his face with 
his hands, exclaimed, “ Oh! f{ have lost all my ideas,” and 
sat down, his hands stil! hiding his face. The failure, 
however, painful as it was to his tutors, and humiliating to 
himself, was such as rather augmented than diminished 
their persuasion of what he could accomplish, if once he 





of ihemselves. 
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acquired self-possession. He was, therefore, appointed to 
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speak again on the same subject, at the same place, the 
ensuing week. This second attempt was accompanied 
by a second failure, still more painful to witness, and still 
more grievous to bear. He hastened from the vestry, and 
on retiring to his room, exclaimed, “ if this does not hum- 
ble me the devil must have me!” Such were the early ef- 
forts of him whose humility afterwards became as conspi- 
cuous as his talents, and who, for nearly half a century, 
excited universal attention and admiration by the splendor 
of his pulpit eloquence.”--[From Dr. Gregory’s Life of 
Robert Hall.] 


a 
WATER SPOUTS. 

When a whirlwind occurs at sea, it sometimes carries a 
column of water into the air; and this is called a water 
spout. Some have douoted the existence of any such 
thing, but it is now found that they really exist. They 
may be described thus : 

A thick cloud, in the form of a cone, or trumpet, with 
the small end downwards, hangs down from the sky, and 
at the same time the surface of the sea under it is agitated 
and whirled round, till the waters are converted into a 
kind of vapor, and ascend with a spiral (screw like) mo- 
tion, till they unite with the cone proceeding from the 
cloud. They are sometimes dispersed, however, before 
they unite. Both columns grow smaller as they approach 
each other. At their junction, they are sometimes no 
more than three or four feet in diameter. 

In the middle of them there is to be seen, when ata dis- 
tance, a white transparent tube. It consists of a vacant 
space, in which none of the small particles of water as- 
cend. In calm weather, water spouts are perpendicular 
in their motion ; but in a wind they are sloping or oblique. 
Sometimes they disperse suddenly, at other times they 
pass rapidly along the surface a quarter of an hour or 
more, before they disappear. 

A notion has prevailed that these water spouts might 
sink a vessel, when they meet and break directly over it; 
but this is not true, for the water descends only in the 
form of heavy rain. Small vessels, if they carry much sail, 
do, it is true, run some risk of being overset by them, be- 
cause sudden gusts of wind from all points of the compass 
are apt to accompany them. 

A late number of the Long Island Farmer contains an 
account of a meeting with one of these water spouts, yet 
without names, or dates, or latitude, or longitude. We 
are not quite sure the story is true, yet such as it is we 
present it to our readers ; ging them to remember that 
whether true or not, it is an undoubted fact that the firing 
ofa gun produces a slight change in the surrounding at- 
pe ‘ 

e men On board a vessel suddenly heard a loud hiss- 
ing noise, and looking round, saw the sea bubbling and 
foaming, and rising up in hundreds of little sharp pyra- 
mids, to various heights; alternately falling and rising on 
a spot of the sea’s surface not larger than the vessel, and 
only half the vessel's length froin it. Believing that it was 
a water spout, all was alarm and confusion on the deck, 
but neither the captain ner any other person knew what 
to do. The sea boiled up with increasing rage and height, 
whirling round with great swiftness and much loud hiss- 
ing. At times, the water was raised as high as the fore- 
yard of the vessel, then it would sink again. 

They had all heard of firing guns at water spouts; and 
accordingly orders were given to Joad and fire the guns. 

- But all the Fe le on board, except the mate, were so ri- 
veted and om with gaping astonishment, and the guns 
were in such bad order, that it was impossible to have it 
done. While they were trying to get the guns ready, the 
Captain and another person thought they would try the 
plan of making an impression upon the air, by getting all 
the people to make loud cheers. This they thought did a 
little good. By this time the mate had leaded one of the 
guns, with which they fired two or three salutes, when the 
agitation of the sea began to subside. Whether it would 
not have subsided just at this time without the firing or 
cheering, is unknown. 

ee 

Reat Reticion. A poor slave was once thus addressed 
bya Rvely geneanee. ina jocular way: “Well uncle, | 
hear you have become very religious lately, and I want to 
know what religion you are of.” “Why massa,” said he, 
“my religion is, to cease to do evil,and learn to do well. 
What religion are you of?” Could any one have returned 
a more appropriate answer ? 





WATER SPOUTS-——-A REPROOF-——PHILOSOPHY—FIDELITY. 


A Reproor.—“ You remember Mr. —., Sir,” said Ro. 
bert Hall to Dr. Gregory. “ Yes, very well.” “ Were you 
aware of his fondness for brandy-and-water?” “No » 
“It was a sad habit ; but it grew out of his love of stury- 
telling ; and that, also, is a bad habit, a very bad habit, for 
a minister of the gospel. As he grew old his animal spirits 
flagged, and his stories became defective in vivacity » he 
therefore, took to brandy-and-water ; weak enough, jt i; 
true, at first, but soon nearly half-and-half.” Ere long he 
indulged the habit in a morning; and when he came to 
Cambridge he would call upon me, and before he had been, 
with me five minutes, ask for a little brandy-and-water 
which was, of course, to give him artificial spirits, to ren: 
der him agreeable in his visits to others. I felt great diffi. 
culty; for he, you know, Sir, was much older ce I was: 
yet, being persuaded that the ruin of his character, if no: 
of his peace, was inevitable, unless something was done 
I resolved upon one strong effort for his rescue. So the 
next time that he called, and, as usual, said—* Friend 
Hall, I will thank you for a glass of brandy-and-water,” | 
replied—“ call things by their right names, and you shall 
have as much as you please,” “* Why, don’t I employ the 
right name? J ask for a glass of brandy-and-water.” 
* That is the current, but not the appropriate name: ask 
for « glass of kquid fire and distillad damnation, and you 
shall have a gallon.” Poor man, he turned pale, and for a 
moment seemed struggling with anger. But, knowing 
that I did not mean to insult him, he stretched out his 
hand, and said—* Brother Hall, i thank you from the bot- 
tom of my heart.” From that time he ceased to take 
brandy -and-water. 


— 
DESCRIPTION OF AN AMIABLE WIFE. 
_Dodsley, in his Economy of Human Life, has finely de- 

picted a valuable woman, pronouncing her with the wise 
man of old, the first and noblest of human benedictions ; 
winding up his eulogiums with these remarkable lines : 

Happy the man that shall call her wife, 

Happy the child that calls her mother. 

Among other merits which he celebrates, are the follow- 
ing :—‘ She presides in her house and there is peace ; she 
commands with judgment and is obeyed. The law of 
love is in her servants’ hearts; her children reverence her 
precepts and her husband with rapture hears her praise in 
the gate—she is the best counsellor, example, friend.”— 
What higher felicity can be imagined than a union with 
sO peat s i a creature; and notwithstanding the degene- 
racy of the times, many, very many are to be found by 
those who seek them worthily. 


Neti go : 
Wonpers or Puttosopxy.—The polypus receives new 


life from the knife which is lifted to ouny it. The fly- 
spider lays an egg, (or rather a collection of eggs,] as large 
as itself. ‘There are 4041 muscles in a caterpillar. Hook 
discovered 14,000 mirrors in the eyes of a ne; and to 
effect the respiration of a carp, 13,300 arteries, vessels, 
veins, and bones, &c. are necessary. The body of every 
spider contains four little masses pierced with a multitude 
of imperceptible holes, each hole emitting a single 
thread; all the threads, to the amount of 1000 to each mass, 
join together, when they come out, and make this single 
thread with which the spider spins its web; so that what 
we call a spider’s thread consists of more than 1000 united. 
Lewenhock, by means of microscopes, observed spiders 
no bigger than a grain of sand, who spun threads so fine 
that it took 4000 of them to equal in magnitude a singe 
hair. 


SERRE _comeeenaiananel 

Finetrry.—‘‘After the execution of Sabinus, the Roman 
general, who suffered death for his attachment to the fam- 
ily of Germanicus, his body was exposed apoe the preci- 
pice of the Gemoniz, as a warning to all who should dare 
to befriend the house of Germanicus. No friend had 
courage to approach the body, one friend only remained 
true—his faithful dog. For three days the animal contin- 
ued to watch the body. His pathetic howlings awakened 
the sympathy of every heart. Food was brought him, 
meh A he was kindly encouraged to eat: but on taking the 
bread, instead of obeying the impulse of hunger. he fondly 
laid it on his master’s mouth, and renewed his lamenfs- 
tions, but did not quit the yh ? ; 

The corpse was at length thrown into the Tiber, and 
the generous creature leaped into the water after It Jan 
clasped it, between his paws, vainly endeavoring to gyre 
serve it from sinking.” 
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PROVERBS. 
A bad style is better than a lewd story. 
Bacchus has drowned more than Neptune. 
Care not for that which you never can possess. 
Death is deaf and will hear no denial. 
Ease and honor are seldom bedfellows. 
Faint praise is disparagement. 
Gathering of riches is a pleasant torment. 
Hasty resolutions seldom speed weil 
Idleness is the greatest prodigality. 
Jest not with the eye, nor with religion. 
Keep good company and be one of the number. 
Labor brings pleasure, idleness pain. 
Make hay while the sun shines. 
No fear should deter us from doing good. 
Obedience is better than many obligations. 
Paradoxes seldom bear a close scrutipy. 
Quench all immoderate desires. 
Hashness is the fruitful parent of misfortune. 
Safe is he whe serves a good conscience. 
Take heed will a s 
Undertake no more than you can perform. 
Vain compliments are mere equivocations. 
Want of punctuality is a species of falsehood. 
Yielding tempers pacify resentments. 
Zono, of all virtues made his choice of silence. 
A bad wound heals; a bad name kills. 
Bad books are the public fountains of vice. 
Change of fortune is the lot of life. 
Debt is the worst kind of poverty. 
Empty vessels make the greatest sound. 
Fair and softly goes far in a day. 
Gluttony kills more than the sword. 
Hearts may agree, though heads differ. 
Idle people have the most labor. 
Jests, like sweetmeats, have often sour sauce. 
Keep not, nor covet, what is not your own. 
Lazy folks take the most pains. 
Make provision for want in time of plenty. 
Never buy a pig in a poke. 
Of all flatterers, self-love is the greatest. 
Pardon is the most glorious kind of revenge. 
Quick at meat, quick at work. 
Rash judgment maketh haste to repentance. 
Satiety comes of riches; contumely of satiety. 
Temperance is the best physic. 
Unalienable are the rights of freemen. 
Vain glory blossoms, but never bears. 
Wanton kittens may make sober cats. 
Youth is the season for improvement. 
All finery is a sign of littleness. 


ee nl 
Reverse or Fortune.—Taylor, in the records of his life, 
relates that Madame Marva, with whom he was intimate- 
ly acquainted, as a great singer, told him that she saw a 
woman sweeping the streets at Berlin, who had been the 
chief singer at the opera in Madrid. A rich jewel had 
been offered to the Queen of Spain, who admired it much, 
but declared she could not afford to purchase it. The op- 
era singer bought it, for the foolish vanity of showing that 
she was richer than the Queen. This act was deemed so 
presumptuous that the royal family withdrew all patron- 
age from the opera house, till this woman was dismissed. 
The common people of course imitated the Court, and ex- 
pressed their disgust wherever she appeared. She was 
therefore oblged to leave Madrid, but the story followed 
her wherever she went, and though her vocal talents 
were great, she was every where so ill received, that at 
length all her pecuniary resources were exhausted, and 
she sunk into the low condition of a street sweeper. 
¢ a 
, SINGULAR Fiss.—Many of the men were severely bit in 
their legs and thighs bya small fish called the Carribi. 
lese are never more than three or four inches in length, 
and are shaped like a gold.fish, which they also resemble 
‘0 the brilliant orange hue of their scales. Although they 
ireso small, their exceeding voraciousness, and the incal- 
culable numbers in which they swarm, render them ver 
a‘ngerous. They are, indeed, to the full as much y Hone 
ed, if not more so, by a Llanero than the cayman. ‘Their 
mouth is very large in proportion to their size, and opens 
fiuch in the same manner as a bullet-mould. It is fur- 
nished with broad and sharp teeth, like those of a shark 
‘0 iiniature; so that wherever they bite, they take away 
4 plece of flesh. When once either man or beast is at- 

















































































PROVERBS——FORTUNE—FISH——LAST OF THE SARPINTS. ATS 


tacked by them, they will strip the limb of flesh in a sur- 
prisingly short time; for the taste of the blood spreading 
in the water collects them by myriads.—Campaigns a 
Criazes in Venezuela. 
i 
THE LAST GF THE SARPINTS. 


“ The serpent. is it?” said Picket in reply. “ Sure, every 
body has heard tell of the blessed St. Patrick, and how he 
druv 'the sarpints, and all manner of venomous things out 
of freland--how he bothered all the varmint entirely ; 
but for all that, there was one ould sarpint left, who was 
too cunning to be talked out of the country, and made to 
drown himself. Saint Patrick did’nt well know how to 
manage this fellow, who was doing great havoc; till at 
on last he bethought himself and got a strong iron chest 
made with nine boults upon it. 

“So one fine morning he takes a walk to where the sar- 
pint used to keep; and the sarpint, who didn’t like the 
Saint in the least-——-and smal) blame to him for that—began 


4 to hiss and show his teeth at him like any thing. ‘ Oh,’ 


says St. Patrick, says he, ‘ where’s the use of making such 
a piece of work about a gentleman like myself coming to 
see you? ‘tis a nice house I have got made for you agin 
the winter; for I am going to civilize all the country, man 
and beast,’ says he, ‘and you can come and look at it 
whenever you please, and "tis myself will be glad to see 
you. : 

“ The sarpint, hearing such smooth words, thought, that 
though St. Patrick had driven all the rest of the sarpints 
into the sea, he meant no harm to himself; so the sarpint 
walks fair and casy up to see him, and the house he was 
speaking about. but when the sarpint saw nine great 
boults upon the chest, he thought he was sould, and was 
for making off with himself as fast as ever he could. 

“**Tis a nice warm house. you see,’ says St. Patrick, 
‘and ‘tis a good friend I am to you.’ 

**T thank you kindly, Saint Patrick, for your civility,’ 
says the sarpint, ‘but I think it’s too small it is for me.’ 
meaning it for an excuse, and away he was going. q 

*** Too small!’ says St. Patrick, ‘ stop, if you please.’ 
says he, * you’re out in that my boy, any how—I am sure 
*twill fit you completely: and I'll tell you what,’ says he 
‘I'll bet you a gallon of porter,’ says he, ‘ that if you'll only 
try and get in, there’ll be plenty of room for you.’ 

“The sarpint was as thirsty as he could be with his 

valk, and ’twas great joy to him the thoughts of doing St. 
Patrick out of the gallon of porter ; so, swelling himself up 
as big as he could, in he got to the chest, all but a little bit 
of his tail. * There now,’ says he,‘ I’ve won the gallon 
for you see the house is too small for me, for I can’t get 
in my tail.’ When, what does St. Patrick do, but he comes 
behind the great heavy lid of the chest, and_ putting his 
two hands to it, down he slaps it with a bang like thunder. 
When the rogue of a sarpint saw the lid coming down, in 
went his tail like a shot, tor fear of being whipped ‘off 
pn, and St. Patrick began at once to boult the nine iron 

outs. 

“*Oh! murder! Won’t you let me out, St. Patrick 
says the sarpint, ‘ I’ve lost the bet fairly, and I'll pay you 
the gallon like a man.’ 

“* Let re out, my darling?’ says St. Patrick, ‘ to be 
sure I will, by all manner of means; but, you see. I hav’n’t 
time now, so you must wait till to-morrow.’ And he took 
the iron chest, with the sarpint in it, and pitched it into 
the lake here, where it is to this hour, for certain; and ’tig 
the sarpint struggling down at the bottom that makes the 
waves upon it. Many is the living man, continued Picket. 
besides myself, has hard the sarpint crying out, from 
within the chest under the water, ‘ Is it to-morrow yet? Is 
jt to-morrow yet ?’--which, to be sure, it never can be : 
and that’s the way St. Patrick settled the last of the sar- 
pints, sir.”——-Croker’s Legends of Killarney. 

a os 

Lapres.—A recent writer from Constantinople, sa 
* nothing appears to gratify Turkish ladies “oes taege | 
be looked at and admired.” We apprehend that female 
nature differs but little the world over; at any rate the 
same remark might be justly made of American ladies 
even of the flowers that bloom in the Valley of the “ Far 
West.” From the age cf fourteen to twenty, to be “look- 
ed at and admired,” appears to be their highest ambition 
After this time, they are either beginning to think about 
something else, or have already something else to Occupy 
their thoughts. 

















Che Brive’s Farewell, 


THE WORDS BY MISS M. L. BEEVOR—COMPOSED BY THOMAS WILLIAMS 





Andantino Espressivo. 


Fare - well, mo - ther! 








tears are stream-ing pale and ten - der cheek, 





gems and ro - ses gleam-ing, Scarce this sad 























THE BRIDE’S FAREWELL. 





well may _ speak. Fare - well mo-ther! now I leave thee, 





i 


(Hopes and swell,) One to trust who 





may de - ceive me; Fare - well, mo - ther! fare thee well. 





SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 





Farewell, father! thou art smiling— Farewell, sister! thou art twining 
Yet there’s sadness on thy brow, Round me in affection deep, 
Winning me from that beguiling Wishing joy, but ne’er divining 
Tenderness to which I go. Why “a blessed bride” should weep. 
Farewell, father! thou didst bless me Farewell, brave and gentle brother! 
- Ere my lips thy name could teil; Thou’ rt more dear than wordscan tell: 


He may wound! who can caress me; Father! mother! sister! brother! 
Father! guardian! fare thee well! All beloved ones, fare ye well! 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Curtine Parrerns.—Please, sir,” said a snub nose 
girl, fourteen years of age, to a country dealer in dry 
goods, “to send ma’am the patterns of your calicoes, 
and put ’em cheap, for she is going to get a new gown 
soon, and wants to see as what’l wash.” 

Shopkeeper. Who is your ma’am ? 

Girl. y ma’am is Aunt Olly Dee, sir. 

Shopkeeper. Your sister was here yesterday and 
took patterns of all the kinds I have. 

Girl. Yes sir, I know that—but then she sewed 
them all up for patchwork, and would not give me 
any, but told me to go shopping myself. 








“Sour Graprs.”—Perhaps there is no prepensity 
of the human mind more truly beneficial in avertin 
or at least softening the ills of life than that whic 
leads us to slight and undervalue those blessings which 
are absolutely and positively beyond our reach. An 
old tradition gives a curious instance of this spirit as 
follows:— 

When Noah had snugly secured himself in his Ark, 
and the rain had commenced pouring down in right 
earnest, a reprobate who had long had his own sport 
with the aforesaid ungainly building, now finding the 
joke rather against him and the water above his knees, 
walked up and desired to treat for a “ chance in.”— 
Noah informed him, with the politeness of a diploma- 
tist but the decision of a general, that his proposition 
or his person was utterly inadmissible. A second trial 
was attended with the same success. At last our 
ot wight, finding the water washing his shoul- 

rs, and that there was no further time for eee 
matters, wading again up to the Ark, humbly entreate 
an admission. But Noah was still inexorable, and it 
was plainly a gone case. ‘Turning, therefore, on his 
heel with all the disdain and indignation so natural to 
a man in his awkward predicament, “Go to thunder 
with your old ark,” says our hero, “JZ don’t believe 
there is going to be much of a shower!” 


Cryine THE Hovr-—A married gentleman, who 
had been drinking and carousing with some boon 
companions till a very late hour, just as he arrived at 
his own door heard the watchman cry, “Half past 
two o’clock, and all’s well!” 

“That will never do,” thought he, “to have my 
wife know I come home at this late hour. I must 
make the watchman tell a different story.” 

With that, he seized him by the collar, and draging 
him up to the door, told him to cry half past eleven. 
As the honest watchmen demurred to this, the hus- 
band, being plenus Bacchi, or pretty tolerably well 
corned, up fist and knocked him down. Then pre- 
— picking him up again, he bade him cry as he 
told him, otherwise he would knock him down again. 
Poor watchy would fain have called for help; but as 
the spirited husband held his fist ready poised to let 
drive again, he concluded to do as he was bid; where- 
fore opening his mouth, he stammered out—“H-h-h-a-l-f 
p-a-s-t- e-l-e-v-e-n 0’c-l-o-c-k, by particular request, 
and all’s well!”—N. Y. Constellation. 


- Humorous Lerrer.—The following humorous let- 
ter was addressed by a veteran to Admiral Boscawen: 

“Sir,—I had the honour of being at the taking of 
Port Mahon, for which one gentleman was made a 
Lord; I was also at the losing of Mahon, for which 
another gentleman has beer made a Lord; each of 
those eye performed but one of those services; 
surely I, who performed both, ought at least to be 
made a Lieutenant. 
humble servant, &c.’ 


: Which is all frem your honour’s 





WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


A respectable farmer, not forty miles from this place 
has the singularly happy talent of not saying a word 
too much. A young man wishing to obtaimhis eon. 
sent to marry his daughter, called upon him one day 
when he happened to be in the field ploughing with his 
oxen. It was, past all doubt, a fearful matter for a 
diffident man to broach, and the hesitating lover, after 
running a parallel with the furrow several times round 
the field, and essaying with all his courage to utter the 
important question, at last stammered out—* [—J—] 
—I’ve been thinking, Mr. , that—that—as how 
I—I—I should be gi—gl—glad to-—-m—m—mar—mar 
—imarry your daughter.” 

P wana Take her and use her well, whaw, hav, 
uck, 


A Kinp-Heartep Wire.—A Mrs. Ramsay, (said 
Mrs. Piozzi,) whom I knew to be a most extraordi- 
nary steady-minded, and gentle-mannered woman, was 
one night extremely ill. She called up her confiden- 
tial maid servant to her bed side, and, whispering in a 
low tone, said, “ Jane, Lam dying, but make no noise, 
because if youdo, Mr. Ramsay may be awoke; you 
know when his slumbers are broken he grows ner. 
vous, and cannot fall asleep again; but do you leave 
me now, and come in at the usual hourin the morning; 
you will then find me dead, and he will have had his 
proper allowance of sleep.” She died as was antici- 
pated. ; 

Tue Vircin Wuic.—An awkward affair, which oc- 
curred to one of the Judges on the Westein Circuit, 
at Taunton, has recently been the subject of much 
mirth in the Temple Hall. It — that the Judge 
having finished his labours, had cast off his forensic 
wig at his lodgings, and retired into the next room to 
wait for his brother Judge, whom he was about to ac- 
company to some of the local aristocracy to dinner. 
The female servant of the house had entered the bed 
chamber by a side door, and, not knowing the Judge 
was in the next room, in a frolic arrayed herself in the 
Judge’s wig. Just at this moment, when the fair 
Mopsey was admiring herself in the looking glass, the 
Judge unexpectedly entered the apartment, and poor 
Mopsey catching a sight of his stern countenance, 
looking just over her shoulder, in the Blass, was s0 
much alarmed that she fainted, and would have fallen 
on the ground, if the learned Judge, impelled by hv- 
manity, had not caught her in his arms. At this criti- 
cal moment his brother Judge arrived, and opening his 
dressing-room door with a view to see if he was rea. 
dy, discovered his learned brother with the fainting” 
maid in his arms. Not wishing to interrupt what he 
thought to be an amour, he quickly attempted to with- 
draw, when his brother Judge vociterated, “ For God’s 
sake, L——, stop and hear this matter explained. 
“Never mind,” said L——, “my dear brother, the 
matter-explains itself ;” and he left his learned brother 
to recover the fainting maid as he eould.—Bon. Age. 


Tue Va.ue or Marriep Men.—“ A little more ani- 
mation, my dear,” whispered Lady B. to the gentle 
Susan, who was walking languidly through a uadnile. 
“ Do leave me to manage my ewn buisness, Mamma, 
replied the provident nymph; “I shall not : dance my 
ringlets out of curl for a married man.” Of course 
not, my love; but I was not aware who your partne! 
was.” 


A young Oxonian and bargeman were having 2 batch o! 
slang one da across the vines at Oxford. The bargemat 
as usual was beat, and not being able to get on, exclaim ‘ 
“Do you call yourself'a gentleman?” * Yes, I do, bi 
the gownsman. Then pulling up his breeches and to 
ing eye he replied, “ Then d—n my eyes, if 1 ben 
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NavaL ANECDoTE.— When Commodore Decatur ar- 
rived-at Gibraltar in the summer of 1815, on his way 
10 Algiers, a great number of British officers, and 
among them an American genileman, were assembled 
on an eminence to view the American fleet. Decatur 
sailed into the harbor with his squadron in very hand- 
some style and passed without coming to anchor, his 
object being merely to make signals to the sloop of 
war Ontario. The English officers were very desir- 
ous of knowing the different names of the vessels as 
they approached, and as the shrewd Yankee pretend- 
edto know a ship the moment he saw her broadside, 
they crowded around him eagerly for information. 

‘he first frigate, he said, was the Guerriere ; the 
second, the Macedonian ; the third, the Java; the 
next was the Epervier ; the next the Peacock ; and the 
next, “O the next,” they exclaimed with{indig- 
nation, and immediately moved off, highly disgusted 
with the reminiscences brought to their mind by the 
names of the vessels of the Yankee Squadron. 








An Evruanasta.—An old lady, residing not far from 
Exeter, was perhaps one of the most bniliant exam- 
ples of conjugal tenderness that the last century pro- 
duced. Her husband had long been dying, and at 
length, on the clergyman of the parish making one of 
his daily visits, he found himdead. ‘The disconsolate 
widow in giving hum an aecount of her spouse’s last 
moments, told him her “ poor dear man kept groan- 
ing but he could not die ; at last,” said she, “ I recol- 
lected I had got a piece of new tape in the drawer, so 
Itook some of that and tied it as tight as I could round 
his neck, and then I stopped his nose with my thumb 
and finger, and poor dear! he went off like a lamb.” 





When at Norwich, Conn., the eccentric Lorenzo 
Dow presented the President with a pole having some 
clay fasten to the lower end, some motherwort in the 
middle, and some hickory sprigs at the top. On pre- 
senting them he said, “ Here is Clay at the bottom, 
Wirt in the middle, and Old Hickory triumphant 
above them both,” and then leading up his wife, he 
said, “ Friend Jackson, shall I introduce you to my 
wife, Lucy ?”—“* How do you do, Lucy?” said the 
ac ty as he took lady Dow’s hand, amid shouts 
Of murth. 





A west countryman, who had lately occasion to 
provide himself with a pair of new shoes, took the 
measure of his own foot to a nicety, intending to send 


2 boy to the shoemaker’s, about three miles distant 


to fetch him the shoes. Something, however, occurr 
to prevent the boy from going, and the man resolved 
to go himself. He accordingly set off for the cord- 
Wainer’s, and was about half way on his road, when 
he suddenly stopped short, scratched his head, and 
inuttered to himself, “Confound it! I forgot the mea- 
sure.” Back he went accordingly to precure it, and 
‘isn proceeded to his original destination, where he 
earned with astonishment from the man ef awls, that 
U8 fot Would answer better than the measure ! 

[| Sco‘sman. 





Exposition ON THE MAaRrrRIAGE Service.—A Welch- 
man had sentence of death passed upon him for hav- 
ing wo wives, but he stormed and swore, “ Uds split 
iur nails, hur see no reason they had to hang hur for 

ving two wives, when the priest told hur, before a 
great people, hur might have sixteen :—four better, four 


rn four richer, four poorer.” Instead of for bet- 
= Cc. 





7 Mr. Kabe wrote to his wife, that he Prey 
hs = lay speechless six weeks in the month of Feb- 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 
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Sir John Malcom relates the following anecdote of 
Lord Clive :-—“When Clive was a young man a friend 
called on him one day, and found him sitting with 
books and a pistol on the table. “Take that pistol,’ 
said Clive to his visitor, ‘and fire it out at the window :” 
he did so at once; before the smoke subsided, and 
while the room rung with the report, Clive sprung to 
his feet, exclaiming,—“God has something for me to 
do yet—I snapped that pistol at my head twice before 
you came in—yet itdid not go off—Ged has work for 
me yet.” 





A Tame Spwer.—We are told in the life of the ce- 
lebrated Baron Trenck, that his inhuman persecutors 
fastonished at his serenity in prison, under all his ill 
treatment, kept watch upon him, and discovered that 
he had found amusement in taming a spider; they im- 
mediately deprived him of even this consolation. The 
story of the tame spider has been doubted. We are 
told, however, by Signor Pellico, who was confined 
ten years on a charge of treason, by the present em- 
peror of Austria, that he made a pet of a spider on the 
wall, which he fed with knats and flies, and which 
became at last so domesticated, that he would crawl 
into his bed, or on his hand, to receive his allowance. 





Jupicia, Wit.—While Chief Justice Parsons was 
holding a term of the Supreme Court in Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, a juryman presented himself with an 
excuse against serving on the panel. “What is the 
matter?” asked the judge. “I have a white swelling 
on my knee, which causes me great pain when I keep 
long in one position,” was the reply. “Stand aside, 
Sir, till I ascertain what others may present them- 
selves.” It was found that a sufficient number were 
retained for the jury, and the infirm juror was again 
before the Judge. “ What did you say ailed you?”— 
“TI am subject te severe turns of celic,” was the an- 
swer. “You had better have stuck to your white 
swelling,” said Parsons—“I can’t exeuse you.” 





Daniel Webster, when a young practitioner, had # 
bad case to manage in Court. His client told him that 
there was one witness against him, who if he testified 
would ruin him. “When the tral comes on (said 
Webster) point him out to me.” The man was shown 
to him, sitting on an upper seat near the bench, in a 
crowded court room. Webster with his withering 
glance, surveyed him from head to foot. The witness 
receded a short distance. During the examination of 
other witnesses, Webster gave him another piercing 
look. He removed farther towards the door. Three 
or four more scrutinizing observations, looked the wit- 
ness out of Court! ’ 





ALLOWANCE For ConTINGENCIES.—A drover passin 
through the town of Lowell, stopped at a tavern, an 
wishing to count his eattle, placed a man at the gate 
to number them as they passed through. The last 
having entered the yard, the drover asked how many 
there were. “Sixty-two,” was the reply. “How can 
that be,” said the drover; “I had but fifty when I 
started, and I have sold two.” “O, well,” replied the 
man of figures, “thinking there might be some that 
passed through without my seeing them, I made an 
allowance for the contingency.” 





A Brien one.---An Irish woman called at a gro- 
cer’s the other day, and asked for a quart of vinegar. 
It was measured off, and put into her gallon jug. She 
then asked for another quart, to be put into the same 
vessel. “ And why not ask for half a gallon, and done 
with it ?” said the grocer. “Och! bless your little bit 
of a soul,” answered she, “it’s for taco persons.”.. 
Merc. Jour. 
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oe DUETT. 
BY J. 0. ROCKWELL. 


TINKLETON. ’ 
Immortal Dolly Doubleyou, 
You charming little bubble, you, 
I want to know 
If you can show 
A man that dares to trouble you. 


DOLLY. 
Sweet charming Signior Tinkleton, 
Your blooming cheek is wrinkled none ; 
Of men that be, 
To trouble me, 
I do not know a single one. ° 


TINKLETON. 
Come, love, shall we be wandering ? 
The flowers their sweets are squandering : 
The idle gales 
Adown the vales, 
Are lingering and pondering. 
DOLLY. 
Oh, what a charming man you be, 
How fanciful I van you be, 
So very sweet, 
So very neat, 
And kind and brave, how can you be ? 
TINKLETON. 
How blest your praises render me ; 
You must the Witch of Endor be, 
To strike my heart’s 
Sincerest part ; 
I swear I love you tenderly. 
DOLLY. 
You know papa he scolded me, 
The day you first beholded me, 
Because you stood, 
(You know you would,) 
in your arms entolded me. 
TINKLETON. 
I swear by all above, you know, 
That I sincerely love you, though. 
You call me then 
The “ best of men,” 
And I call you “ my dove,” you know. 


DOLLY. 
.My name is Dolly—take me now, 
Vous own forever make me now, 
And let us flee— 
For daddy, he 
If he should come, would shake me now. 


TINKLETON. 
But Dolly, oh, my honey, though, 
Just fetch a bag of money, though ; 
For if you don’t, 
Have you, I wont; 
And wouldn’t that be funny, though ? 
OLD MAN. (entering.) 
Avaunt, you ragged villain, you, 
Or I will be for drillin’ you. 
Quick leave my sigh . 
For naught but flig ee 
Will hinder me from killin’ you. 





A PARODY ON MR. HOOD’S BALLAD, 
“Tt was not in the winter.” Lately published with 


music. 


It was not in the summer 


My loving lot was cast! 


It was the time when noses 


Bioomed purple in the blast! 


A cold and cheerless season ’twas 


When first my love I mer, 











HUMOUROUS POETRY. 


For then the earth was newly crown’d 
With snow-drops, drooping wet. 


*T was lamp-light, and I bade you go 
ere for t re agg og fast ; 
ou, m e, were looking blue.... 
A bine’ be 1 in the blast! —— 


What made my frozen cheek feel queer? 

Phd me the ss flow ? 

"T'was, when I pressed for parting kiss, 
You pressed—a ball of snow ; : 


And in my face, as facing you, 
I stood to seal my bliss, 

You threw cold comfort, when you should 
At least have thrown y kiss. 


TOM SMITH. 
IT’S ALL MY EYE AND TOMMY. 
Tom Smith—he kept a blacksmith’s shop 
Close by Bankside, but drank 


*Till he lost house and home, and then 
He forged upon the bank. 


One day as he was blowing up 
His fire, it struck his mind 

To draw a draft, and by that way 
He thought to raise the wind. 


Says he, “to strike while the iron’s hot 
s best, with me "tis neck 
Or nothing now.” He little thought 
How soon he’d have a check. 


Tom took a boat, and started off,— 
That is, the boat took him ; 

And as he cross’d the stream, he thought 
“With me ’tis sink or swim. 


“ If they should pay it—what a treat, 
So, if « duet they don't kick 
if a dust t "t kick up 
They'll porto. Se with the dust.” 


Tom at the Bank the check presegts; 
The elerks begin to grin ; 

And then, instead of getting notes, 
He found they noted him. 


“ A forgery,” salutes his ear, 
From all of them at last. 

“ Your cheque is forged,” said they, “ but you 
Are sure of being cast.” 


To Cope, the marshal, he’s consigned ; 
Tom tried to break away, _ 

But found he could not cope with those 
There marshal’d in array. 


With six offenders he was chain’d, 
And fastened side by side, 

He dreain’t not, when he cross’d the stream, 
Of going with the tied. 


Poor Tom was tried, and guilty found— 
*T'was then he gasped for breath ; 
To prove his writing—one they found, 
is own hand caused his death. 


The judge told Tom, “ He must be hung, 
And to prepare in time:” 

So though he did not get the note, 
He was favoured with a line. 


Ang Tem wen pene Now let me quote 
t my song ;— 
F oneal ae Bs ~~his lordship wrote, 
“ And so, no more of Tom.” 
» Pride must have a FALL,” exclaimed @ mech ! 
ic as he knocked down a dandy who had abused 
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i skin lodges, are the on! 

0! the wandering savages, during all season 

the year. Those of the Kaskaias differ in no re- 

spect from those we have already described, as 

used by Otces and others of the Missouri Indians. 
he poles, which are six or eight to each lodge, 
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Seaniememenniiritine chaate En 


Sey ne ee ee eet, 
ican became hencetort!. 
an object of envy and dislike to all the beau monde a: 
Court. ‘The bagatelle was composed by an Irish off. 
cer who was present when the royal familiarity was 


exhibited. 


that it is said the young Americ; 
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